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REVIEWS 





Memoirs of Mrs. Inchbald. By James 
Boaden, Esq. 2 vols. London: Bentley. 


Tue broad outline of Mrs. Inchbald’s history 
js sufficiently well known ; it is equally well 
known that she wrote her own Memoirs, for 
which no less a sum than one thousand 
pounds was offered, and yet, from some 
scruple of conscience or delicacy of feeling, 
she aan ed them. What the nature or the 
merit of the work would have been, it is dif- 
ficult to say; her present biographer seems 
to have possessed himself of her papers, in- 
eluding a sort of diary which abounds in mi- 
nute information; but, to the writer herself, 
many an unimportant word and seemingly 
trifling memorandum would have had a Jong 


chain of connecting interests, and it is not | 


improbable that, by the skilful and faithful 
hand of the author of ‘The Simple Story,’ 
the history it recalled would have been 
graced with some deeply pathetic or humor- 
ous moral. We must, however, rest content 
with the work before us. As it is not yet 
published, we shall confine ourselves gene- 
‘ally to extract,—only observing, that the 
second volume is by far the more interest- 
ing, and that we can forgive Mr. Boaden for 
a good deal of trifling, and some tedious- 
ness, because, on the whole, Mrs. Inchbald's 
character comes out delightfully—she was 
indeed a most amiable and excellent woman, 
and such is the impression left on the mind 
after reading these volumes. 

It is in the narrative of her early life that 
we have most reason to regret the destruc- 
tion of the autobiographic memoir. ‘There 
no doubt lay the romance of it; yet occa- 
sional letters give us a pleasant insight into 
characters and circumstances of those times, 
that to us seem strange. ‘Think, for instance, 
of John Kemble and Mrs. Siddons being 
hooted off the stage as unworthy to appear 
before the critics of Liverpool! Here is the 


proof :— 
« Liverpool, June 18, 1778. 

“Mapam.—I know you love news. I hope 
you will find mine entertaining, and excuse my 
bolduess in taking my sister’s employment from 
her. But why should I endeavour to find ex- 
cuses fur doing what I think an honour to me? 
Without more preamble, then, our affiirs here 
are dreadful. On Monday night we opened our 
theatre. Before the play began, Mr. Younger 
advanced before the curtain, if possible to pre- 
vent any riot, with which he had publicly been 
threatened for presuming to bring any company 
to Liverpool who had not played before the 
King. In vain did he attempt to oratorize; the 
remorseless villains threw up their hats, hissed, 
kicked, stamped, bawled, did everything to 
prevent his being heard. After two or three 
fruitless entrances, and being saluted with vol- 
leys of potatoes and broken bottles, he thought 
proper to depute Siddons as his advocate, who 
entered bearing a board large enough to secure 
his person, inscribed with Mr. Younger’s peti- 
tion to be heard. The rogues would hear no- 

ing, and Siddons may thank his wooden pro- 








tector that his bones are whole. Mrs. Siddons 


entered next P. S. and Mrs. Kniveton O. P.— 
mais aussi infortunées—hé bien! Madame Kni- 
veton ala mauvaise fortune de tomber dans une con- 
vulsion sur les plancs: the wretches laughed, and 
would willingly have sent a peal of shouts after 
her into the next world loud enough to have 
burst the gates of her destination. They next 
extinguished all the lights round the house: 
then jumped upon the stage: brushed every 
lamp out with their hats: took back their 
money ; left the theatre, and determined them- 
selves to repeat this till they have angther com- 
pany. Well, madam, I was going to ask what 
you think of all this—but I can see you laugh- 
ing !—I had alinost forgot to tell you every wall 
in the city is covered with verse and prose ex- 
pressive of the contempt they hold us in. 

“* My tragedy has long been finished—long 
in Mr. Harris's hands, who sent it back to me 
a month ago unopened, with an assurance that 
it would not do. * . 

“* Mrs. Siddons’s best respects to yourself and 
Mr. Inchbald, with mine, who am, Madam, 

“Your very humble servant, 
“J.P. KemBie.” 

**« Mrs. Inchbald, Leeds.” 

The following discussion between an ac- 
tress and a manager fifty years ago, may be 
interesting at this moment. We should like 
to compare amounts with the half salaries 
offered by Laporte :— 

“We have seen the line of business she sup- 
ported in the theatre. Her salary for it was 
1/. Gs. 8d. per week, till the 28th of October, 
from which day to the end of the year she had 
2/.—with the necessity of working steadily at 
her dresses, to keep up to the splendour or the 
fashion of the characters she represented. It is 
not very unreasonable in a lady like Mrs. Inch- 
bald, if she represent to a manager that these 
are hard conditions. She is no novice, who 
comes there to learn her profession, such as we 
have seen by shoals in the present day, and who 
really ought to pay rather than be paid; but had 
acted in theatres of the highest respectability, 
and with performers of either sex, who (whether 
they had played before the King or not) were 
fully equal to any under the management of the 
London patentees, whatever they might con- 
ceive of we know not what taste and refinement 
demanded by the spectators of the Capital. 


Harris had little argument against her plea of 


quantum meruit. What he had we shall see 
reflected by Wilson, in a letter which shall 
foliow these remarks; no other than this, that 
‘if she had a low salary, she did high business; 
and could not be paid in consequence and 
money too,’ ” 

A twelvemonth after, her salary was raised 
to three pounds a week, on condition that she 
walked in the pantomime! In the summer 
Mrs. Inchbald engaged with Colman at the 
Haymarket for thirty shillings a week ! and, 
being resolved, with an honest mind, that 
her expenses should not exceed her income, 
she now removed to a single room at 3s. 6d. 
a week, where she continued all the summer; 
yet, and it is worthy of admiration, poor as 
she may appear to have been, she found 
money both to lend and to give. ‘The world, 
indeed, which never troubles itself to unravel 
the mystery of human nature, gave Mrs. 





Inchbald, while living, little credit for her 
noble liberality to all her relatives and 
friends, but formed their hasty judgment of 
her character on her evident self-denial: that 
she was penurious, there is no doubt, but 
not in giving; her early life had been a 
struggle for independence—she had there« 
fore taught herself to disregard those super- 
fluous luxuries which tempt so many of her 
ew to disgrace and shame—and the 
vabit thus induced continued through life, 
but was in fine and noble contrast to her 
generosity to others. We put the two fol- 
lowing passages in juxtaposition, that our 
readers may truly comprehend the conduct 
of this excellent woman :— 

“« My evenings now begin to be dull, they are 
so long, and no fire to cheer them. 1 would give 
a good deal, could I call on you one hour every 
evening ; it would make my day’s work go off 
with more spirit: but I have no evening's 
reward for the labour of the day; and in that I 
am poorer than the poorest wife or mother in 
the world. All the entertainment I require is 
the exchange of a few sentences, and that I do 
not sometimes obtain for days together.” 


Yet the following was about the same time 
addressed to her by a casual acquaintance :— 

“My Dear Mapam,—My acknowledgment 
of your kindness cannot be too soon expressed ; 
be pleased to accept the thanks of a grateful 
heart. It is to your goodness I was indebted 
for a fire last winter ; and the comfort you have 
now afforded me will be ever imprinted on my 
memory. As Mrs. Wood has written you all 
the news, I have nothing further to add, but my 
best wishes for your health and happiness in 
whatever situation you may move. 

“T remain, my dear Madam, your obliged and 
affectionate friend, 

“Mary Hopkins.” 

Here is another pair of companion pic- 
tures; the first is a clever sketch of her own 
apartment :— 

‘* My present apartment is so small, that I 
am all over black and blue with thumping my 
body and limbs against my furniture on every 
side: but then I have not far to walk to reach 
anything I want; for I can kindle my fire as I 
lie in bed; and put on my cap as I dine; for 
the looking: glass is obliged to stand on the same 
table with my dinner. To be sure, if there was 
a fire in the night, 1 must inevitably be burnt, 
for I amat the top of the house, and so removed 
from the front part of it, that I cannot hear the 
least sound of anything from the street: but 
then, 1 have a great deal of fresh air; more 
day-light than most people in London, and the 
enchanting view of the Thames; the Surrey 
Hills; and of three windmills, often throwing 
their giant arms about, secure from every attack 
of the Knight of the woful countenance.” 


Contrast this with the following, written to 
a friend in the country on she illness of her 
Sister Bigsby :— 

“ April 14, 1799. 

“‘ Whether you write to me or not, I feel 
every satisfaction that the present circumstances 
will admit of. I know that you are not neglect- 
ing anything that may conduce to my welfare ; 
and I want no professions or attention to me, to 
increase the confidence I have in you. 
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*«T am more apt than most people to start at 
expense, but believe me ’tis only when I witness 
expenses that are superfluous. Upon an occa- 
sion like the present, with you for the manager 
of my purse, I shall consider every farthing ex- 
pended as indispensably necessary, and from 
my heart rejoice that I have earned and saved 
a little money for so good a purpose. 

* [ have no one direction to give you, because 
you perfectly understand my wishes—everything 
requisite to the comfort and decency of her and 
those about her, and nothing further. I will add, 
it would be more satisfactory if the weekly ex- 
penses, after you come away, could be ascer- 
tained; and that no bill of any kind should be 
run on her account, but an immediate demand 
sent to me, or an immediate statement ofanything 
taken up on an emergency. I do this, to pre- 
serve myself from the temptation of thinking I 
have been imposed on by unnecessary expenses, 
and a kind of selfish surprise, which too fre- 
quently accompanies the receipt of the most 

just bill. 

“ Whatever money is weekly wanted shall be 
most punctually sent.’’ 

Again: 

“4 bave met with no lodgings that suit me. 
My sister’s illness will most likely keep me 
here some time longer, for in this house my 
decreased expenses do not suffer me to feel the 
weight of hers.” 

Mrs. Inchbald, soon after her engage- 
ment in London, became a successful writer, 
and from her prudence accumulated a small 
ae, we are not, therefore, contrasting 

er liberality with her income—which, of 
course, varied greatly—but her liberality to 
others, with her own self-denial: she seems, 
indeed, to have aided or supported nearly all 
her family. Relations are not easily satisfied 
—her sister Dolly pouted a little upon occa- 
sion, and it is quite amusing to see the for- 
mality with which the balance sheet is drawn 
out against her in consequence :— 





* Annuity, with the Income Tax . £88 0 0 
When my play came out . . 500 
When I went tothe country . 200 
WhenI drew on Longman . . 300 
Her broken finger. ° - 400 
Heavy Head .. - « 00@ 

£100 0 0” 


To this there is yet a Nota Bene:—“I 
charge no income tax but for the annuity, 
though I pay it upon all my gifts alike, but 
this would add to the present account no less 
than 5/. 2s.” 

It being, however, suggested to her by a 
friend, that thirty pounds a year would be 
desirable and sufficient, it was allowed; 
and as Dolly was ill, we have immediately 
minute dietetic regulations forwarded as 
anxiously as if she had paid, instead of re- 
ceived, the annuity. 

At fifty-six Mrs. Inchbald found herself 
almost alone in the world—one sister only 
survived. A letter or two written at this time 
tells her history very admirably :— 

“You are hard-hearted in your censure of 
my floor ;—forgetting that it is both my eating- 
room and my kitchen; nay, my scullery, for 
there my saucepans are cleaned. Thank God, 
I am not like Vivian, I can say No,—and from 
that quality may I date my peace of mind, not 
to be sullied or much disturbed by ten thousand 
grease spots. I say No to all the vanities of the 
world, and perhaps soon shall have to say that 
I allow my poor infirm sister a hundred a year. 
I have raised my allowance to eighty; but, in 
the rapid stride of her wants, and my obligation 
as a Christian to make no selfish refusal to the 





poor, a few months, I foresee, must make the 
sum a hundred. 

“| have not been in bed these five nights; 
my bed-chamber due north, ‘where the sun 
never shines,’ has a chimney that will admit of 
no fire, because it will not draw up the smoke. 
This might be remedied by a bricklayer, and I 
might buy a curtain to the window, and carpet 
for the floor to keep me warm; but as my resi- 
dence here is uncertain, and it is certain that 
I cannot stay longer than Midsummer, I am 
resolved to be at no farther expense to endear 
the place to me. * * * 

“ Another grievance ; the maid is very ill, 
has been so long; she is an out-patient at St. 
George’s Hospital; she appears in a decline. 
The Clarkes wish to keep her; it would be in- 
human in me to object, and equally cruel to see 
her do work that is too much for her constitu- 
tion. 1 therefore have more household labour 
than I had in the Strand; but I now see two of 
the most sublime sights, every fine day, that 
this world can bestow, and I see them both from 
my window—the rising and the setting sun.” 

So that this penurious woman, as she has 
been called, did her own household work at 
the age of sixty, that a poor sick servant girl 
might neither be distressed nor lose her 
place—and deprived herself of the number- 
less little luxuries that to others seem so re- 
quisite, that she might maintain her sister in 
comfort !—if this be not generosity, then the 
word has no honest meaning. 

We have hitherto, in our extracts, confined 
ourselves to such passages as seemed best to 
illustrate the character of Mrs. Inchbald— 
which may serve as an example to all the 
world: we shall now, however, glean a few, 
without reference to their subject; but the 
correspondence of the Edgeworths, and 
many anecdotes of other distinguished per- 
sons must be passed by unnoticed. The fol- 
lowing sketch of green-room morality is ex- 
ceedingly laughable :— 

*« One evening, about half an hour before the 
curtain was drawn up, some accident having 
happened in the dressing-room of one of the 
actresses, a woman of known intrigue, she ran 
in haste to the dressing-room of Mrs. Wells, to 
finish the business of her toilet. Mrs. Wells, 
who was the mistress of the well-known Captain 
Topham, shocked at the intrusion of a repro- 
bated woman, who had a worse character than 
herself, quitted her own room and ran to Miss 
Farren’s, crying, ‘What would Captain Top- 
ham say, if | were to remain in such company?!’ 

“No sooner had she entered the room, to 
which as an asylum she had fled, than Miss 
Farren flew out at the door, repeating, ‘ What 
would Lord Derby say, if I should be seen in 
such company!’” 

An affecting anecdote of Burke :— 

“*The horse of his lamented son one day 
came up to him, while buried in thought, and 
gently laid his head upon Burke’s bosom. The 
father threw his arms about the kind animal, in 
an agony of tears.” 

A bon-mot by Monk Lewis is, perhaps, 
worth recording. A lady, about to have 
private theatricals at her house, alarmed lest 
a supper, set out in the drama, should get 
scattered about and spoil her silk furniture, 
ordered the butler to provide a couple of 
wooden fowls, a wooden tongue, and so 
forth: “ Nay,” cried Lewis, “if your lady- 
ship gives a wooden supper, the audience 
will say all your actors are sticks,” 

In the following letter Mrs. Inchbald 
mentions her interview with Madame de 
Staél :— 

 T will now mention the calamity of a neigh- 








bour, by many degrees the first female writer in 
the world, as she is called by the Edinburgh 
Reviewers. Madame de Staél asked a lady of 
my acquaintance to introduce her tome. The 
lady was our mutual acquaintance, of course 
and so far my friend as to conceal my place of 
abode; yet she menaced me with a visit from 
the Baroness of Holstein, if I would not con. 
sent to meet her at a third house. After much 
persuasion, I did so. I admired Madame de 
Staél much; she talked to me the whole time: 
so did Miss Edgeworth whenever I met her in 
company. These authoresses suppose me dead, 
and seem to pay a tribute to my memory: but 
with Madame de Staél it seemed no passing 
compliment; she was inquisitive as well as at. 
tentive, and intreated me to explain to her the 
motive why I shunned society? ‘ Because,’ J 
replied, ‘ 1 dread the loneliness that will follow,’ 
‘What! will you feel your solitude more when 
you return from this company, than you did 
before you came hither?’ ‘ Yes.’ ‘I should think 
it would elevate your spirits: why will you feel 
your loneliness more?’ ‘ Because I have no 
one to tell that I have seen YOU; no one to 
describe your person to; no one to whom I 
can repeat the many encomiums you have 
passed on my “Simple Story;” no one to enjoy 
any of your praises but myself.’ ‘Ah, ah! you 
have no children :’ and she turned to an elegant 
young woman, her daughter, with pathetic ten- 
deriess. She then so forcibly depicted a mo- 
ther’s joys, that she sent me home more melan- 
choly at the comparison of our situations in 
life, than could have arisen from the conse- 
quences of riches or poverty. I called by ap- 
pointment at her house two days after. I was 
told she was ILL. The next morning my paper 
explained her illness. You have seen the death 
of her son in the papers: he was one of Berna« 
dotte’s aid-de-camps; the most beautiful young 
man that ever was seen—only nineteen: a duel 
with sabres, and the first stroke literally cut off 
his HEAD! Necker’s grandson!” 

And now we must conclude, and cannot 
do so better than in her own fine philosophi- 
cal retrospect of her past life and present 
situation :— 

* As to myself, I have had my full share of 
the world—a busy share from fifteen to fifty. I 
should want taste did I not now enjoy that va- 
riety in life which I gain by solitude. Still a 
medium has ever been wanting, both in my 
public and private life, to give a zest of true 
enjoyment. I had thirty-five years of perpetual 
crowd and bustle. 1 have now had five of 
almost continual loneliness and quiet. * * * 

“ Nor do not suppose you can alarm me by 
representing the state of APATHY as a calamity. 
It is the eLessiNnG of old age; it is the substi- 
tute for patience. It permits me to look in the 
glass without screaming with horror—and to 
live upon moderate terms of charity with all 
young people, (without much hatred or malice,) 
although I can never be young again.” 





Du Polythéisme Romain, considéré dans ses 
rapports avec la Philosophie Grecque et la 
Religion Chrétienne. Ouvrage posthume 
de Benjamin Constant. (Jtoman Polytheism 
considered in its relations to Grecian Phi- 
losophy and the Christian Religion.) 2 
vols, 8vo. Paris: Béchet; London, Dulau 
& Co. 

Tuese volumes were finished and prepared 

for the press by Benjamin Constant, a har | 

short time before his death; they received, 
for the most part, his final corrections ; and 
if, in one or two instances, we deem that, 
had life been spared, he would haye deve- 
loped his views more completely, we also 
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feel that, though the addition of a few lines 
would have greatly increased our gratifica- 
tion, their absence will detract but little from 
his merited fame. In this, as in his former 
work, ‘ Religion considered in its source, its 
forms, and its developements,’ the author as- 
sumes a spirit of severe impartiality; like 
an honest juror, “he stands indifferent, as 


scepticism, and searches for the source of | 


religion in the recesses of the human heart, 
and in the absolute wants of our nature. 
Regarded in this light, the work before 
us constitutes one of the most remarkable 
of the present age; it investigates two 
questions of awful importance by the same 
analysis—the general question of religion, 
and the particular question of the Christian 
system. The absolute necessity of some re- 
ligion, and the superiority of Christianity to 
all other systems, can hardly again be con- 
tested. 
subjects may have been more complete, but 


beyond men. When we see our most cherished 
illusions—justice, liberty, patriotism—vanish, 
we console ourselves with the belief that a Being 
exists, who will reward us for having been faith- 
ful, in despite of our age, to justice, to freedom, 
and to our country. When we regret a beloved 
object, we throw a bridge over the abyss that 
separates us, and traverse itin thought. Finally, 


ws s ~~ | when life glides away from us, we press forward 
sworn; he equally lays aside faith and | 


to a new state of existence. Thus is religion 
the faithful companion, the ingenious and inde- 
fatigable friend of the unfortunate. He who 
regards as errors all these hopes, should, in my 
opinion, be more profoundly affected than any 
other, by this universal concourse of all-suffering 
beings; by the demands of grief, addressed to a 


| heaven of brass, from all quarters of the globe, 


to remain without answer ; and by the deception 
which gives as a reply the confused noise of so 


| many prayers, echoed in distance through the 
j ess * 


Previous investigations of these two | 


never was there one equally impartial ; and, | 


consequently, never has any solution afforded 
the same degree of evidence, the same force 
of demonstration, as the results which he has 
triumphantly established. 

It cannot be denied that, both as regards 


himself and the world, Benjamin Constant | 


eon a plan full of difficulty and danger. | 
n 


divesting his mind of all preconceived 
opinions, there was a hazard that some lurk- 
ing favourite notion would imperceptibly 
guide his researches and mould his conclu- 
sions. 
cause, having once persuaded himself that he 
had laid aside all previous opinions, the in- 
fluence of such a warping power would not 
be suspected. But the misrepresentations to 
which he was exposed by such a proceeding 
constituted an evil of greater magnitude ; too 
many zealous believers attribute the impar- 


And the danger was the greater, be- | 


tiality of a critical historian or investigator | 


of religion to indifference: we know that, in 
our own country, Watson was viewed with 
suspicion, because, in his controversy with 
Gibbon, he showed to his adversary the cour- 
tesy of a scholar and a gentleman. Nay, it 
is recorded, that some incurable old block- 
head, whose only excuse must be his igno- 


rance of Greck, objected to the same author's | 


‘Apology for the Bible,’ that the Bible need- 
ed no apology. We are not, therefore, sur- 
prised to learn, that while some of the modern 
philosophers declaim against the credulity of 
Constant, there are those among the high 
Galiicean churchmen, and the followers of 
Chateaubriand, who accuse him of infidelity. 
It is not our place to defend him from either 
charge ; but we shall translate, as a comment 
on the accusations, one of those bursts of 
feeling which seem to have mingled invo- 
luntarily with his cautious investigations. 
Who would dare, in casting a glance at the 
career traced for us, to declare the succour of 
religion useless or superfluous? The sources 
of our sorrows are numerous: we may be per- 
secuted by power, calumniated by falsehood. 
The bonds of a society, altogether factitious, 
Wound us. Destiny strikes us where we have 
garnered up our affections. Old age, that som- 
bre and solemn epoch, steals upon us, spreading 
chillness and dullness over the objects by which 
we are surrounded. We search everywhere for 
consolations, and almost all our consolations are 
teligious. When the world abandons us, we 
form an alliance above the world. When men 





| 
| 
| 





Peteecute us, we create for ourselves an appeal 






alr. 








| 


purity of morals, courage, and the spirit of free- 
dom. * * # 

Christianity, at the epoch in which it ap- 
peared, re-established the dignity of the human 
race in the only way in which it could be re- 
established, by placing heroism in resignation, 
and thus offering the Christian, in the sentiment 
of submission to the Deity, a guarantee for his 
independence of men, * * * 

Learned men have compared the rage of Lu- 
cian against Homer, to that of Voltaire against 
the Bible. The comparison would be more ex- 
act if it were extended to their cotemporaries. 
The public, in both these epochs, was incapable 
of the labour necessary to conceive manners, 
sentiments, and even expressions, to which it 
was unaccustomed. The more man is frivolous 
and careless, the more he reduces everything to 
his own standard, without regarding the differ- 


| ence of idioms, ne and of times. He then 


| traces for himsel 


It is easy to exhibit the littleness of man and | 


the immensity of the universe; but if we place 
the greatness of man in what really constitutes 
it—in his soul, in his sentiment, in his thought, 
all these philosophic declamations become as 
the idle wind. There is more greatness in a 
noble thought, in a profound emotion, in a sub- 
lime act of devotion, than in all the mechanism 
of the celestial spheres. 


These extracts show us the conclusions to 
which his investigations on the general ques- 
tion of religion led Benjamin Constant: there 
is another passage on the same subject too 
important to be omitted. 

Incredulity possesses no advantage, either for 
political liberty or the rights of the human race; 
on the contrary, though it may extirpate inju- 
rious institutions, it must infallibly prevent the 
growth of all those which would prevent the 
recurrence of abuses. | 

Were there a possibility of discovering a ty- 
rant of good faith, he would tell you that he 
woukl much rather struggle with an infidel, 
whom he always expects that he can purchase, 
than with a religious man, whose rewards are 
not of this world. 

We therefore affirm boldly and broadly, that 
the period in which religious ideas disappear from 





| importance merits. 


the souls of men is always close upon the destruc- | 


tion of liberty. 
been enslaved, no unbelieving people has ever 
been able to acquire freedom. 

Such is, according to the investigations of 
our author, the religious charter of humanity 
—a charter of which he holds every individual 


Religious nations may have | 


to be an inheritor, and of which every nation | 


should become the guardian. On the second 
great question, the superiority of Christianity 
to all other religious systems, we shall make 
only a few extracts; partly because this part 
of the work has not received the last correc- 
tions of the author, and also because he has not 
attributed sufficient importance to the divine 
origin of Christianity. He regards it more 
as the purest developed system of Theism, 
than as the subject of a special revelation ; 
and, consequently, uses some expressions to 
which pious Christians might reasonably ob- 
ject, and which certainly would offend the 
scrupulous. There are, however, some de- 
tached passages, equally remarkable for their 
truth and novelty, to which we must direct 
the reader. Having shown that, at the time 
Christianity was promulgated, polytheism had 
lost its influence, philosophy had utterly fail- 
ed, and Judaism had become completely cor- 
rupt, he adds, 

When religion re-appeared on the earth, from 
which it had been almost wholly banished, it 
restored to man all the virtues he had lost— 





a rule, strict and personal, 
which he names Reason, par excellence, and ac- 
cording to which he degrades what he cannot 
appreciate. Moses was to the readers of Paris 
what Homer was to the readers of Rome or 
Alexandria: neither had the depth of soul ne- 
cessary to comprehend antiquity; both paid 
honour to the reason of their own impotency. 
The object of these volumes is so infinitely 
more important than their subject, that we 
have deemed it necessary to point out the 
conclusions to which the author has arrived 
without noticing the mode of the investigation 
which has led to those results. Independent 
of its ultimate aim, the work is the most valu- 
able treatise on the Roman religion, its ori- 
gin, its nature, its several changes, its — 
decay, and its final subversion, that has yet 
appeared. No writer has so ably pointed 
out the essential difference between the my- 
thologies of Greece and Rome; a difference 
that, until a very late period, scarcely received 
a passing notice from the writers on the an- 
cient systems of religion ; and which no work 
in our language, not even Keightley’s excel- 
lent work on Mythology, has treated as its 
He connects the history 
of the Roman religion with the history of the 
Roman people, and shows how completely 
the corruption of national manners synchro- 
nizes with the degradation of the national 
faith. His very first sentence contains a 
truth too often neglected by the students of 
antiquity, which yet is the key to some of 
the greatest difficulties in Roman literature. 
The Roman polytheism, such as we see it 
flourishing during the ages of Roman glory and 
freedom, resulted from the combination of two 
religions,—the one sacerdotal, the other liberat- 
ed from priestly domination; that is to say, from 
the ancient religion of Italy, on the one hand, 
and from the Greek polytheism, on the other. 
* * * * 


To form a correct judgment of this religion, 
we must distinguish four epochs of its duration. 
The first comprehends the interval between the 
foundation of Rome and the expulsion of the 
Tarquins. The second commences at the esta- 
blishment of the republic, and ends with the 
destruction of Carthage. The third extends 
from the destruction of Carthage to the reign 
of Adrian. The fourth is prolonged to the final 
subversion of polytheism. 

The second of these epochs alone exhi- 
bits Roman polytheism as a flourishing sys- 
tem. During the first period, the struggle 
between the sacerdotal spirit of the Etrurian 
institutions, and the more liberal spirit of the 
Greeks, was undecided ; the third age of Ro- 
man polytheism was that of its decadence ; 
in the fourth it had lost not only its primitive 
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character, but even its external forms. 


The | 


stances of this will recur to the memory of + 


age of Latin literature, or rather of that Latin | every one who has read even an abridgment 


literature which has come down to us, falls 
in with the third stage of the Roman religion ; 
and we find the classical authors adopting the 
Grecian mythology, and either neglecting the 
gods of Latium, or identifying them, by some 
orced analogy, with the deities of Olympus. 

We could wish that the author had be- 
stowed a greater share of critical investiga- 
tion on the first period of Roman polytheism, 
and severed more carefully the Etruscan, 
Pelasgic, and Italian elements from the Gre- 
cian. At the epoch when all the religious 
and philosophical opinions of the ancient 
world were jumbled into one anomalous 
compound, at the time of the irruption into 
Italy of all forms of worship, with all their 
mysteries, the Egyptian and Asiatic elements 
might have been distinguished from the Oc- 
cidental clements which the Romans import- 
ed from some of their western provinces. 
Finally, we regret that there is no attempt 
to describe how a union was effected between 
two systems so apparently contrary as the 
worship of principles purely elementary, and 
of the impersonations of anthropomorphism. 
The worship of the powers of nature, and of 
such abstractions as Fortune and the Virtues, 
seems to us of Etruscan origin; to the Latins 
we attribute the following remarkable differ- 
ence, which our author points out, between 
the pantheons of the Greeks and Romans :— 

There was in the Roman religion, a class of 
divinities which scarcely existed in the religion 
of the Greeks; I mean the Rural Deities. The 
Roman polytheism was essentially connected 
with agriculture ; Romulus instituted a college 
of twelve agrestic sacrificers. The statues of 
Seia the goddess of seed, and of Segeta the god- 
dess of growing corn, were seen in the Great 
Circus, even so late as the age of Pliny. The 
gods of the first Greek polytheism were, almost 
‘exclusively warriors. * * * Now agriculture 
implies far more notions of justice and of mild- 
ness, than a military life. Consequently, the 
rural gods of the Romans contributed, more 
than has been hitherto remarked, to diffuse 
moral ideas through their religion. 

M. Constant is inclined to attribute the 
sacerdotal corporations among the Romans, 
and, at least, the religious distinctions be- 
tween the patricians and plebeians, to the 
remnants of a caste system derived from the 
Etrurians ; this theory is as feasible, at least, 
as that of Niebuhr, and has the additional 
advantage of not demanding the same cre- 
dulity of scepticism. ‘The following remarks 
are equally novel and just :— 

Another observation presents itself. All the 
Roman fables, even those which refer to national 
events, have an astronomical signification. The 
reason is, that the Roman religion was formed 
in a great part from the ruins of a sacerdotal, 
that is to say, an astronomical religion. Thus, 
there happened in Rome as in Egypt, that the 
Mythi or religious fables had each a double 

* sense; with this difference, that in Egypt, where 
the people was designedly kept in a state of 
barbarism by the priesthood, this double sense 
was in the one part astronomy, and in the other 
fétichism ; whilst at Rome, where the people 
was entirely filled with patriotic recollections, 
the double sense was, in the one part astronomy, 
and in the other history. 

The most important fact connected with 
the Roman religion is, that it formed an es- 
sential part of civil government, and that its 
influence was frequently experienced in the 
midst of domestic tumults; numerous in- 





of Roman history. 

Thus, the Roman polytheism defended by its 
invisible and mysterious power institutions 
which doubtless were not perfect, but which 
certainly will obtain our respect, if we reflect 
that a great nation was indebted to them for six 
centuries of freedom. 

We have now stated the object of this 
work, and the first division of its subject; 
we must defer to a future opportunity our 
examination of the moral influence of Roman 
polytheism, and of the different philosophical 
systems with which, though at first opposed 
to them, it was finally mingled and con- 
founded. 


Narrative of a Residence at the Court of 
London. By Richard Rush, Esq. Lon- 
don: Bentley. 

Ricuarp Rusu came envoy extraordinary 

and minister plenipotentiary from the United 

States of America to the court of Great 

Britain, in the latter end of the year 1817: 

he continued here seven years, performing 

his duty to his country with equal discretion 
and zeal; and on leaving us he left behind 
him a favourable impression of his amenity 
of manners and talents for business. Nor 
does it appear that he thought otherwise than 
kindly of his reception: in truth, he seems 

to have liked us much, for he has written a 

narrative of his residence—recounted his in- 

terviews with the titled, the tasteful, and the 
learned—and given us a few pretty pictures 
of courtly etiquette and domestic manners. 

The whole of the work is not before us: 

we trust that much more is forthcoming, 

for we have seen enough to mzke us esteem 
the writer: candour and good-will are of his 
household. He saw many things here that 
were unseemly ; he heard many expressions 
far on the left hand of civility ; he had his 
pocket picked by travelling musicians, and 
by the swarms of servants who infest courts 
and public places: nay, he heard things 
uttered against the purity of Britain's motives, 
and suspicions thrown upon her conduct 
towards America; yet was he not moved 
against us: he refused to judge by sample 
when he could see us in the bulk; and the 
result has been a work which will do much 
to make England and America take a more 


kindly hold of each other's hands, and feel as | 


brethren. We shall now lay a few passages 
from the Narrative before our readers : his 
feelings on landing in England are well ex- 
pressed :— 

“Tt is a remark of Humboldt, that no lan- 
guage can express the emotion that a European 
naturalist feels when he touches for the first 
time American land. May not the remark be 
reversed by saying, that no language can ex- 
press the emotion which almost every American 
feels when he first touches the shores of Europe? 
This feeling must have a special increase, if it 
be the case of a citizen of the United States 
going to England. Her fame is constantly be- 
fore him. He hears of her statesmen, her 
orators, her scholars, her philosophers, her di- 
vines, her patriots. In the nursery he learns 
her ballads. Her poets train his imagination. 
Her language is his, with its whole intellectual 
riches, past, and for ever newly flowing; a tie, 
to use Burke’s figure, light as air, and unseen ; 
but stronger than links of iron. In spite of politi- 
cal differences, her glory allureshim. In spite of 
hostile collision, he clings to her lineage. After 











Captain Decatur's capture of -a British frigate, 
some one asked him if his, forefathers were not 
French, ‘No, I beg pardon,’ he answered, 
‘they were English.’ In that spirit would his 
countrymen generally answer. Walking the 
deck with two of our heutenants, while sound 

up the Channel, ‘Think,’ said one of them, 
‘ that we may be in the track of the Armada;’ and 


| they talked of the heroine queen at Tilbury, 


These are irrepressible feelings in an American, 
His native patriotism takes a higher tone from 
dwelling on the illustrious parent stock. Places 
and incidents that Englishmen pass by, fill his 
imagination. He sees the past in conjunction 
with the present. ‘Three thousand miles, said 
Franklin, are as three thousand years. Inter. 
vention of space seems to kindle enthusiasm, 
like intervention of time. Is it not fit that two 
such nations should be friends? Let us hope 
so. It is the hope which every minister from 
the United States should carry with him to Eng- 
land.” 

Tide-waiters, bell-ringers, and a whole 
swarm of ingenious people, who pick up-a 
subsistence without any sweat of the brow, 
waited on our American envoy, and fleeced 
him under pretence of ancient right and im- 
memorial usage. On his way to London he 
saw much that interested him : his descrip- 
tions are always brief and clear :— 

“We rarely met waggons, carriages, or ve- 
hicles of any sort, except stage-coaches, We 
did not see a single person on horseback, The 
stage-coaches illustrated what is said of the ex- 


| cellence of that mode of travelling in England. 


These, as they came swiftly down the hills, or 
were met in full trot upon the plains, the horses 
fine, the harness bright, and the inside and out 
filled with passengers, not only men but women, 
crowding the tops, had a bold and picturesque 
appearance. The few peasants whom we saw 
were fully and warmlyclad. They wore breeches, 
a heavy shoe, which, lacing over the ancle, made 
the foot look clumsy; a linen frock over the 
coat, and stout leather gloves, which they kept 
on while working. ‘They were generally robust 
men, short, and of fair complexions. We passed 
a waggon of great size. It had no pole, but 
double shafts, with a horse in each, and a line 
of four horses before each shaft horse, making 
ten in all, of enormous size. Their tails were 
uncut, and the long shaggy hair hung about 
their pasterns. The waggon was loaded with 
bales pile upon pile, higher than I had ever 
acen. © % © 

“ The change was more decided after passing 
Guildford, the county town of Surrey. We saw 
the traces of a more abundant population, and 
advanced state of husbandry. ‘The season did 
not show the country in its best dress; but we 


| were enabled to see more of it by the very ab- 


sence of the foliage. Farms, and common dwell- 
ings, with fields beautifully divided and en- 
closed; country seats with lodges and stately 
gates of iron marking the entrance to them; 


| Jawns, fresh and verdant, though it was the 


winter solstice; parks and pleasure-grounds 
munificently enclosed ; ancient trees in avenues, 
standing in copses, or shooting up among the 
hedges, with shrubbery tastefully arranged in 
gardens, and vines and flowers clustering about 
the houses, were among the objects that rose in 
succession as we passed along. We put frequent 
questions to the postillions, but they could tell 
us little.” 

Of London, he gives us snatches of de- 
scription here and there: we can endure to 
look at ourselves, more particularly when the 
picture is not unfavourable :— , 

“Tam disappointed in the general exterior 
of the dwelling-houses. I had anticipated some- 
thing better at the west end of the town—more 
symmetry ; buildings more by themselves, de- 
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noting the residences of the richest people in 
the richest city in Europe. But [ do not yet 
see these. I see haberdashers’ shops, poulterers’ 
shops, the leaden stalls of fishmongers, and the 
slaughtering blocks of butchers, in the near 
yicinity of a nobleman’s mansion and a king’s 
palace. This may be necessary, or convenient, 
for the supplies of a capital too large to admit 
of one or more concentrated markets; but the 
jmagination at a distance pictures something 
diferent. Perhaps it is to give a hint of Eng- 
lish liberty ; if so, I will be the last to find fault. 
Being the day before Christmas, there was more 
display in the shops than usual. I did not get 
back until candle-light. The whole scene began 
to be illuminated. Altogether, what a scene it 
was! the shops in the Strand and elsewhere, 
where every conceivable article lay before you ; 
and all made in England, which struck me the 
more, coming from a country where few things 
are made, however foreign commerce may send 
themto us; then, the open squares and gardens 
=the parks with spacious walks—the palisades 
of iron, or enclosures of solid wall, wherever 
enclosures were requisite—the people—the 
countless number of equipages and fine horses 
=the gigantic draft horses;—what an aspect 
the whole exhibited ! what industry, what luxury, 
what infinite particulars, what an aggregate ! 
The men were taller and straighter than the 
peasantry I had seen. The lineaments of a 





| whilst thousands amongst the best-educated | 


race descend like their language. ‘The people | 


I met constantly reminded me of those of my 


own country—I caught the same expression— | 


often it glided by in complete identity—my ear 
took in accents to which it was native—but I 
knew no one. 
planet, familiar with voices and faces, yet en- 
circled by strangers.” 

Mr. Rush speaks highly of the winning 


manners and manly openness of Lord Castle- | 


reagh; and relates his boast that “ Britain | 


had twice dictated the peace of Europe in the 
capital of France.” 
Liverpool will show that the envoy is a man 
of discernment: there is much truth in it: 


. : | England. 
It was like coming to another | Kagion ; “a¢~ 
| ship said that among private gentlemen in Eng- | 


' land it was very rare; that if a person trom | ‘[wo of the same class say that they each would 


| carry over about half as much. 


silver were piled in heaps, even on the floor. 
Going further into the building the masses in- 
creased. In a room up-stairs, there was part 
of a dinner service in course of manufacture. 
The cost of an entire service varied from thirty 
to fifty thousand pounds sterling, according to 
the number of pieces, and workmanship ; some- 
times it was much higher. A candelabra for the 
middle of a table, had just been finished for a 
customer, at fourteen hundred pounds. A dress 
sword for another customer was shown; the 
cost was four thousand guineas. Other speci- 
mens of luxury might be mentioned, including 
ambassadors’ snuff-boxes of gold and diamonds, 
The proprietors were extremely civil ; for I gave 
trouble only from curiosity. If you purchase 
but a pin for a few shillings, they return thanks ; 
if you do not incline to take it away yourself, 
they readily send it home, no matter how far 
off.” 

He dined at Lord Castlereagh’s, and found 
French wines, French cookery, French books, 


and, what was still more strange, the French | 
On | 


language spoken generally at table. 
farther acquaintance with courtly people, he 


ceased to regard this as remarkable. “ There | 
is scarcely,” says he, “a well-educated per- | 


son in England who does not speak French ; 


in France are ignorant of English.” 


He 


dined, too, with the Earl of Westmorland: | 
the conversation was in English :— 


“The cheerful manner of his lordship pro- | 
Much of it related to | 


moted conversation. 


Duelling was spoken of. His lord- 


this class had been engaged in a duel, and ap- 


| plied for admission to a club, there would be a 
scrutiny; and unless it appeared that he was | 


not quarrelsome, he would be in danger of re- 


| jection ; but that if he had been engaged in two, 


The character of Lord | 


“Lord Liverpool was not a person to lose | 


confidence so acquired. Splendour of genius 


was not his characteristic; but among his | 
talents was that of assembling able men around 


him. 
we have seen, he enriched it with the names of 
Wellington, and Peel, and Robinson, and Hus- 
kisson ; lastly with that of Canning, whom he 


brought into the Foreign Office, vacant by the | 


stidden demise of a powerful incumbent. These, 
though differing in important points among 
each other, and from the Premier, remained in 
harmony under him as leader. Each was made 
efficient in his sphere, and the power of the 
whole augmented. If Lord Liverpool was not 
the ablest man of the body, he was essentially 
its head. With a sound judgment improved by 
public affairs, he was fitted for the business of a 
nation. What he did not take in by prompti- 
tude, he mastered by perseverance; not that he 
was deficient in the former, but that he paused 
upon his first conclusions. Systematic and 
grave, educated in maxims which he conscien- 
tiously approved, however others may have dis- 
sented from them; courteous, yet inflexible ; 
with a personal character eminently pure, and 
a high reputation for official probity, his in- 
fluence, as it rested upon practical qualities, 
Went on to increase; so that, during the whole 
term of my residence, I never heard that a change 
of ministry was for one moment seriously in 
contemplation,” 


He strayed into the shop of Rundell & 


“Bridge, and wondered at the wealth he wit- 


hessed :— 
“Outside it is plain; you might pass by with- 
out noticing it; but on entering, the articles of 


His cabinet was already strong, when, as 


| rank inferior. 





he believed he would be black-balled. 
lordship did not condemn duelling. 
meant that the occasions of it in private life 
were so few in classes where proper restraints 
existed, that he whose misfortune it was to have 
had two duels on his hands, would find gentle- 
men shy of him as an associate in such institu- 
tions. It was upon this he grounded his opinion. 
His lordship’s urbanity made the evening very 
pleasant. it was not until a late hour that we 
got home.” 


His 


On his formal introduction to the Prince 
Regent at Carlton House, he made all easy 
to himself by observing a manly simplicity of 
speech and manner, which was well received. 
We give a touch of the courtly scene :— 

“The Prince Regent moved about these 
rooms until he had addressed everybody—all 
waiting his salutation. Doors hitherto shut, 
now opened, when a new scene appeared. You 
beheld in other rooms the company that had 
turned off to the right. The opening of the 
doors was the signal for the commencement of 
the general levee. I remained with others to 
see it. All passed, one by one, before the Prince, 
each receiving a momentary salutation. To a 
few he addressed conversation, but briefly, as it 
stopped the line. All were in rich costume. 
Men of genius and science were there. ‘The 
nobility were numerous, so were the military. 
There were trom forty to fifty generals ; perhaps 
as many admirals, with throngs of officers of 
I remarked upon the number of 
wounded. Who is that, I asked, pallid, but with 
a countenance so animated? ‘ Z'hat’s General 
Walker,’ | was told, ‘ pierced with bayonets lead- 
ing on the assault at Bajados.’. And he, close by, 
tall but limping? ‘ Colonel Ponsonby ; he was 
left for dead at Waterloo; the cavalry it was 
thought had trampled upon him.’ Then came one 


bestowed. 





He only | 





of like port, but deprived of a leg, slowly mov- 
ing; and the whisper went, ‘ That’s Lord Angle- 
sea.’ A fourth had been wounded at Seringa- 
patam; a fifth at Talavera; some had suffered 
in Egypt; some in America. There were those 
who had received scars on the deck with Nelson ; 
others who carried them from the days of Howe. 
One, yes one, had fought at Saratoga. It was 
so that my inquiries were answered. All had 
‘done their duty ;’ this was the favourite praise 
The great number of wounded was 
accounted for by recollecting, that little more 
than two years had elapsed since the armies and 
fleets of Britain had been liberated from wars 
of extraordinary fierceness and duration in all 
parts of the globe. For, so it is, other nations 
chiefly fight on or near their own territory—the 
English everywhere.” 

Our envoy found that he had left one land 


| of speculation for another : it is the privilege 


of Englishmen to murmur. Mr. Rush was 
beset with applications from farmers, jobbers, 
mechanists, speculators, and others of that 
vast class who gamble with their own peace 
and other men’s money: he understood 
them, and acquitted himself accordingly :— 

“T receive many lettersfrom persons in Eng- 
land, on emigrating to the United States. The 
writers seek information and advice. I afford 
neither. The bad subjects of Britain we do not 
want; the good, it is no part of my province to 
be instrumental in drawing away. If the ma- 
jority of the applicants be what they profess, 
they would prove an acquisition to any new 
country, where, land being abundant and labour 
dear, men are the best imports. One, a farmer, 
represents himself to have six thousand pounds. 


I learn that 
another of the applicants, a manufacturer, is re- 
puted to be worth thirty thousand pounds. The 
naturalization laws of the United States give 
less encouragement to emigrants than is gene- 
rally supposed; less than some of their citizens 
think wise. For one, I regard them as inju- 
dicious. They do not confer citizenship upon 
terms at all as favourable as Russia and Holland 
have formerly done, and are believed to do still; 
as England did, for ages, when she even offered 
bounties to certain classes of foreigners on com- 
ing to her shores; and as France has done at 
periods when her population, in proportion to 
her soil, was far greater than that of the United 
States. The latter require a full residence of 
five years, with regulations that put further 
clogs upon the privilege. 

“*T should fill many pages were I to detail 
applications of another description; I mean from 
the authors of new projects. One has an im- 
proved plan for making rockets ; another thinks 
he has discovered a mode of building ships that 
will all sail alike; a third hasa model of a gun- 
carriage, by which a 64-pounder can be worked 
like a swivel ; a fourth a tire-machine to explode 
under water, with more destruction to every 
thing above than Fulton’s torpedo. ‘The pro- 
jectors all desire patronage from the Govern- 
ment of the United States, and will go over, on 
proper encouragement from me. It will be in- 
ferred, that if I leave farmers and manufacturers 
to think and act for themselves, I abstain from 


| all interference in the cases of these ingenious 


persons. In truth, we want them less. Most 
of their inventions are for destroying life; as if 
means enough were not known already.” 

Those who wish to know that the Duke 
of Sussex preferred the style of Addison to 
that of Gibbon, may learn it here ; and who- 
soever desires to have a specimen of the 
lively conversation of Lord Erskine, may 
find it at page 114: respecting another dis- 
tinguished worthy, we prefer quoting the 
words of Mr. Rush :— 
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“TI asked Sir James Macintosh when we were 
to be favoured with the history the public had 
been led to hope he was preparing. He spoke 
doubtfully. Hume was mentioned. He could 
not always agree with him, he said, but com- 
mended the general spirit of his history; the 
whole, indeed, was masterly ; the best portion, 
that which comprised the reigns of the Tudors, 
particularly Elizabeth’s. He spoke of Robert- 
son and Gibbon; both were careful inquirers 
into facts ; Gibbon’s research was profound, but 
he saw objections to his style. He spoke of 
Franklin's style with nothing but praise. It 
was more than pure—it was classic. It was 
neither the style of Addison nor Swift; it had 
the simplicity of theirs, but an original and 
graceful playfulness not carried too far, which 
neither of the others had in so great a degree. 
Lord Holland asked if it could be true that his 
works, and especially his style, were not popular 
in the United States; he had seen late publica- 
tions seeming to point that way. My own 
knowledge and observation, I said, would lead 
me to a different conclusion as to the opinions 
of my countrymen.” 

When the whole work is before us, we 
may be tempted to make more extracts, and 
hazard a few observations: we are sure that 
this Narrative will dispel many delusions : 
it is a most courteous rebuke to the petulance 
of Mrs. Trollope. Were an author to aban- 
don his mind to the task, he could draw such 
a picture of the rudeness and vulgarity of 
England, as would make us the scorn of 
civilized Europe, and yet say nothing but 
what was founded in truth: there are sins of 
omission as well as of commission. 





Légendes Rouges: Livre de Chroniques Fran- 


gaises et Etrangéres. [Red Legends: Book of 


French and Foreign Chronicles.] _Premiére 
Série. ParC. Famin. Paris: Abel Ledoux ; 
London, Dulau & Co. 


TneEse historical anecdotes, though not so 
powerfully worked up as they might have 
been, are by no means deficient in merit. The 
author displays little of the bold energy with 
which some of our own writers would have 
handled the materials; still his subjects are well 
selected, and his narratives have considerable 
interest. As a specimen of the work, we have 
abridged one of the tales—selected, perhaps, 
from personal associations—having often been 
interested, when in Franche-Comté, by the po- 
pular traditions still existing in the department 
of the Jura concerning the miraculous feats and 
alleged supernatural powers of its hero. 


The Adventures of a Mountaineer. 

On the 3rd of July, 1642, the sun was already 
declining, when a monk, apparently bending 
under the weight of years, and supported by a 
staff, slowly, and with precaution, descended 
one of the most rugged and precipitous steeps 
of the Jura. He was followed by a younger 
brother of his order, in a more honiely garb. 

The travellers at length arrived at the Castle 
of Arlay, a fortress which had but recently 
fallen into the hands of the French. 

‘* The drawbridge is already raised,”’ said the 
younger monk, “ and I fear we shall find some 
difficulty in obtaining admission.” 

“T have better hopes,’’ replied the elder; 
“let us trust in Providence.” 

Scarcely had he spoken, ere a shot was fired 
from a neighbouring thicket; other shots ra- 
pidly succeeded, and several armed men, some 


wearing the Spanish uniform, others in the garb | 
| which we will take with us, will enable us to 


of simple mountaineers, rushed upon them with 
fearful cries. 

“* They are disguised emissaries,” cried one 
of the brigands, “seize their dispatches.” 





‘They are spies,” cried another of the rob- 
bers; ‘‘ let them die.” And twenty poignards 
instantly flashed in the beams of the declining 
sun. 

The noise of this attack soon brought the 
French soldiers upon the walls of the fortress. 
After firing a few arquebuse shots among the 
brigands, the latter betook themselves to flight, 
carrying off the younger monk, and leaving the 
elder upon the ground weltering in his blood. 

All this had occurred at the very foot of the 
ramparts ; and a soldier of the garrison, having 
watched the retreating banditti till they were 
out of sight, now directed his attention to the 
bleeding monk, who seemed still to give some 
signs of life. 

“ He lives!’ exclaimed the humane soldier; 
‘* Jet us bring him into the castle.” 

‘* But how so, Tony?” replied another; ‘the 
drawbridge is up, and it would not be lowered 
for the king of France.” 

*« T know that; but under such circumstances 
—when a man is dying—oh! here is the com- 
mandant ; [ will ask his leave—” 

“ You shall not have it,”’ exclaimed the Sieur 
Raimbaud, commandant of the castle, who had 
overheard this conversation. ‘‘ Do you imagine 
that I would endanger the fortress for a dying 
monk? The banditti are, perhaps, in ambus- 
cade in the neighbouring thickets. No, no, 
Tony, keep your sympathy for a better oc- 
casion.” 

At this moment the monk faintly articulated, 
‘For the love of God come to my assistance, 
and suffer me not to die like a dog.” 

The soldiers were touched with pity, and 
Tony’s mother suggested that the monk should 
be drawn up in a large basket used for the con- 
veyance of provisions to the fortress, in cases of 
emergency. The commandant having, with 


some difficulty, assented to this arrangement, | 
Tony went down in the basket, helped the priest | 


into it, aud, in a few seconds, the latter was in 
the midst of his liberators. 
frightened than hurt; his wounds were carefully 
examined, they appeared but slight, and the 


blood with which he was covered, seemed rather | 
| political machinery of his empire. 


that of his companion than his own. 

Tony and his mother offered him a shelter for 
the night. 

** My good people,” said the monk, “ may 
God restore you a hundredfold the charity you 
have this day shown to me! You are poor; and 
if those brigands had not robbed me, I could 
have enriched you. My companion and I had 


a large sum in gold, saved from the treasury of | 


St. Claude, which the Spaniards plundered a 
month since. In our struggle with the ban- 
ditti many pieces were strewed upon the ground, 
and the fire from the garrison prevented our 
assailants from picking them up. They lie there 
still; I perceived them as I crawled to the foot 
of the ramparts, but I had only strength enough 
to secure a few pieces, here they are; and I 
would willingly share the rest of the treasure 
with you, if you could contrive to get at it. To- 
morrow may be too late.” 

“ How could we manage it?” exclaimed the 
mother and son; ‘* Could we not,” said the 
former, after a moment’s pause, “ lower my son 
down in the basket ?” 

“ Assuredly,” replied the monk; “but you 
know, my good mother, that I could afford you 


| no assistance; therefore, consider whether you 


are able to lower down and hoist up this young 


| man by your own unaided strength.” 


“ Impossible!” replied Tony, “ but I have it. 
I shall be upon duty at eleven o'clock ; every 
one will be then asleep, and we can easily open 
the little postern leading to the ditch ; a ladder, 


ascehd on the other side, and the reverend 
father and I will fetch the money.” 


This plan was adopted. At the hour fixed, 





Iie seemed more | 





everything was still in the castle and in its 
neighbourhood ; the postern was opened with. 
out noise, and the monk, under pretence of 
weakness, sent Tony alone in search of the gold 
whilst he remained at the postern with the old 
housekeeper. 

‘** You say, then, reverend father,” said the 
latter, ‘‘ that this is the hour at which the lady 
of Montaigu wanders among these hills.” 

“Yes, good dame; she appears at the call of 
the knight of Andelot, who whistles thus.” 

“ Holy Virgin!” exclaimed the old woman, 
“‘you will alarm the garrison with your shrill 
whistle; it quite flurries me.” 

**T care not who hears it now,” the monk 
replied, pulling off his false beard, and display- 
ing, to the horror-stricken woman, the weil- 
known features of the dread Captain Lacuson, 
At the same moment Tony was heard to call 
out, and he soon appeared, with a host of armed 
men at his heels. ‘The latter rushed into the 
castle through the postern, crying “ Sack! sack! 
St. Claude and Lacuson.” 

The garrison were at once put to the sword, 
and Tony and his mother dismissed, with gold 
enough to enrich them for life. 

At the period of our narrative, France, allied 
to Holland and Sweden, carried on a sanguinary 
war against a formidable league, of which Spain 
and the Emperor were at the head. 

Ferdinand III., then Emperor, was at this 
period, thirty-three years of age. The bigoted 
obstinacy of his father had bequeathed to him 
an intestine war with the Calvinists, and a 
serious misunderstanding with France and 
Sweden. History represents him as a patron 
of letters, and also as brave, generous, aud 
superstitious. 

This was also the period of favouritism: Oli- 
varés in Spain, Buckingham in England, and 
Richelieu in France, governed despotically, and 
held their respective sovereigns in leading- 
strings. Even Ferdinand was not exempt from 
this mania of trusting his power to favourites. 
But, with a whimsical contradiction, he would, 


| at times, suddenly, and without cause, dismiss 


his ministers, and conduct personally the whole 
Sometimes 
he would spread a report that he was confined 
to his bed by severe illness; and strict orders 
were then given to admit no one to his presence, 
Meantime he was, like a valorous knight, seek- 
ing adventures in the most remote parts of his 
dominions, and would, under various disguises, 
penetrate into the midst of his enemies. His 
autograph memoirs, found among his papers 
after his death, have furnished Galeazzo Pri- 
orato, the historian, with many curious anec- 
dotes. ° 

The spirit which animated the inhabitants of 
Franche-Comté at this period was_ bitterly 
hostile to the French. This people fought for 
Spain with a zeal which led to the most ex- 
traordinary feats of heroism. The country is 
peculiarly adapted to a war of partizans, and 
the brave mountaineers would rush, with the 
velocity of an eagle, from their Alpine heights, 
upon the French detachments whom they de- 
scried in the valleys below; and they could always 
find secure shelter from an over-mastering foe 
in the depths of their own dark forests. 

One of the boldest and most able of these 
children of the Jura was John Claude Prost, 
surnamed Captain Lacuson. He was the Wal- 
lace of Franche-Comté; and popular tradition 
will, for ages to come, continue to repeat his 
name, as associated with glory and misfortune, 
with admiration and fear. He was born at 
Longchaumois, near St. Claude. He was en- 
dowed with Herculean strength of body, and 
his daring valour was worthy of the best days 
of chivalry. From the resources he employed 
to effect his ends, his countrymen believed him 
gifted with supernatural powers. Though report 
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could not exaggerate his feats of arms, which 
were really prodigious, still it invented the 
most ridiculous fables; and absurd and im- 

ible stories are told of him to this day. 
Piten was his death reported, and as often did 
he again appear, as if risen from the grave. He 
compelled the French to raise the sieges of Dole 
and Besangon, and, with a handful of men, 
stormed and carried the fortresses of Bletterans 
and Courtaoux. 

A few months before he surprised the Castle 
of Arlay, as we have above related, he had 
stormed and taken that of St. Laurent-La- 
Roche, near Lons-le-Saulnier; and the latter, 
which commands the plain of Bresse, had be- 
come his favourite abode. 

After taking the necessary precautions to 
secure his new conquest, Lacuson had a private 
conference with the young monk whom we men- 
tioned at the commencement of our narrative, 
and who had bravely fought at the storming of 
the castle, On separating, the stranger pressed 
Lacuson in his arms, and was heard by some of 
the men tosay, “ Adieu, brave Lacuson; accept 
this pledge of my admiration.” To these words 
various interpretations were given. 

With the exception of the sentinels at their 

sts, the inmates of the castle were in deep 
sleep, when Lacuson issued from a low portal, 
had the drawbridge lowered, and, passing with 
hasty steps, soon disappeared in the neigh- 
bouring thickets. 

Among the streams tributary to the Ai 
there is one to which many associations are at- 
tached, and which in the times of Celtic Sequa- 
nia was considered sacred. This is the Herisson. 
It derives its source from a small and darkly 
romantic lake near Bonlieu, upon the banks of 
which are the ruins of an old monastery. ‘The 
calm unruffled waters of this lake, which is sur- 
rounded by high hills, never reflect the beams 
of the rising or setting sun. Its silent and de- 
serted shores are cold and noiseless! they might 
well serve for the mysteries of druidism. 

Animmense wall of huge and irregular masses 
of dark rock, heaped upon each other and inter- 
spersed with black pines, enclose it on all 
sides. Beyond its immediate precincts, the 
fretful Herisson, swollen by several tributary 
brooks, as well as by the melted snow, leaps 
over the Saut de Gerard, and a little further on, 
falling from step to step upon four successive 
platforms, forms the beautiful waterfall called 
the Cascade du Val. 

Such wasthe neighbourhood to which Lacuson 
now directed his steps, for here dwelt the beauti- 
ful Clauda, surnamed the Red from the colour of 
her dress. Lacuson’s ardent affection for Clauda 
bas given her no little historical celebrity+. 
When he fixed his eyes upon her, she compared 
herself to a linnet fascinated by a snake. In 
vain did she resolve to struggle against this at- 
traction. 

Lacuson had already passed the solitudes of 
Bonlieu, dark and sublime as his own soul; 
already was-he ascending the path leading to 
her habitation, and yet she appeared not. It 
was usual for her to be on the look-out for her 
lover upon one of the highest rocks; now she 
was nowhere to be seen. The heart of the 
mountaineer misgave him; a thrill of anticipated 
evil suddenly darkened his mind, and he rapidly 
increased his pace. In a few minutes he stood 
befure Clauda’s dwelling; but not a sound was 
heard, and the bold warrior dared not cross the 
threshold. He called on Clauda; no voice re- 
sponded to hisown. In an agony he rushed into 
the cottage; everything reminded him of Clauda, 
but she was nowhere to be seen. He visited 





+ A portrait of her still exists in the principal church 
at Clairvaux. She is there represented as a beautiful 
young girl, with skin of dazzling whiteness and light 
eed hair. a dress is a red gown and a cap of the 
same colour, forming a sort of diadem after the fashi 
of the times, ay <r 





the neighbouring heights, penetrated into the 
depths of the forests—woods and hills resounded 
with his cries; but Clauda answered not. 

Each morning for three days past, a vast 
multitude had surrounded the door of a rectan- 
gular building situated at the entrance of the 
great square at Lons-le-Saulnier. Now and 
then an individual trembling with emotion would 
issue from the building. This was the Court of 
Justice. 

At one end of the large hall, stood a horse-shoe 
table, round which were seated seven men ad- 
vanced in years. The costume of four among 
them indicated that they were priests. Each of 
the others wore around flatcap, termed a mortar, 
and a loose black gown negligently fastened 
round the loins. On the table before him who 
seemed the president, was a large crucifix ; and 
a boy seated on the floor, in the centre of the 
curve formed by the table, held a vase of holy 
water in one hand, and an asperger in the other, 
with which ever and anon he sprinkied the as- 
sembly. 

Ata little distance in front of the tribunal, 
and with her back to the spectators, was seated 
a young and beautiful woman. Whenever she 
spoke, a dead silence reigned; and each time 
she ceased speaking, a murmur arose on every 
side of the room. The Judges were stern and 
unmoved. 

“Tell me, neighbour,” said one of the multi- 
tude, “has Clauda the Red spoken?” 

“Yes, Master Eustache, she has spoken.” 

“ What said she ?” 

“The President asked her if she persisted in 
her replies, and she in answer held up her beau- 
tiful little hand crushed and mutilated with the 
iron gauntlet into which it had been screwed.” 

** Silence!’ said a third; ‘1 believe she is 
about to speak again.” 

“What says she now ?” 

“ Why she confesses that she went up to the 
moon with the Devil.” 

The multitude immediately repeated : “Clauda 
the Red confesses she rode through the air with 
Anti-christ. ‘To the stake with her! Let her 
be burnt!” 

We will not describe the disgusting and heart- 
rending scene that followed; it is sufficient to 
state that Clauda was convicted of magic, and 
condemned to be burnt alive. 

Next day, at an early hour, the inhabitants of 
Lons-le-Saulnier were assembled round a pile 
of faggots placed at the foot of a huge iron stake. 
At noon precisely the procession of death ap- 
peared. First came a body of black penitents; 
next a few priests chaunting the litany of the 
dying ; these were followed by some soldiers of 
the city guard with arquebuses and drawn 
swords. Clauda walked last. She was bare- 
footed; and her bonnet had been replaced by 
the hideous San-benito. This fantastic crown of 
martyrdom did not confine her silky auburn 
locks which fell in waving ringlets upon her 
shoulders, 

Each expected to see her pale and trembling, 
but she blanched not; and her mild- beaming eye 
seemed already to penetrate that eternity into 
which her soul was about to take its flight. A 
heavy chain encircled her delicate frame, and a 
priest with a long beard, an erect gait, and bold 
voice, supported her with one hand, whilst with 
the other, he ever and anon puta crucifix to her 
lips. 

‘*Ts not that,” said one of the spectators, 
** Father Ambrose of St. Julian?” 

‘* No,” replied another, “it is Don Pablo.” 

“You are wrong there,” said a third; “ Don 
Pablo set out last week on his return to Portu- 


gal. This reverend father belongs to the diocese | 
| by another. 


of St. Oyan, but I know not his name.” 


“ Thou shall know it anon,” said a stern voice | 
| loss, either of which would have proved sufficient 


in the crowd. 





ed the pile, had knelt to make her last confession. 
But the priest seemed scarcely to pay attention 
to her; his head was constantly turned another 
way, as if listening to something else. 

On a sudden the ringing of bells attracted the 
attention of the spectators; it was the tocsin 
sounding in the cathedral. At the same moment 
a thick smoke arose at a little distance from the 
place of execution, and exclamations were heard, 
that the city had been fired in several places. 

At this moment, the priest, pulling off a false 
beard, displayed to the eyes of the affrighted 
multitude the well-known features of Lacuson ; 
who cried out, in a voice shrill and piercing 
like the blast of a trumpet— 

“ Here, friends! to the rescue! set on, sol- 
diers of Lacuson!” 

A number of armed men immediately rushed 
from the crowd, and formed round their captain. 
The confusion was now indescribable. Each 
was eager to escape from Lacuson and his band; 
and anxious, at the same time, to reach his home, 
in dread lest the flames should anticipate him. 
The fire, in a short time, made a frightful pro- 
gress; the people uttered the most horrible yo- 
ciferations; the weak were thrown down and 
trampled under foot, and children were suffo- 
cated in the arms of their mothers. 

To the clangour of the bells, the cries of the 
multitude, and the crackling of the flames, was 
added the sound of musketry—for the city guard 
had attempted to seize Lacuson; but the daring 
chieftain with his small band soon dispersed 
them, and, taking advantage of the confusion, 
escaped from the city, bearing off Clauda in 
triumph. At the head of his soldiers appeared 
the young monk, who had assisted at the taking 
of the castle of Arlay. 

The city at this moment had the appearance 
of an immense funeral pile. It had been fired 
on all sides; it burnt during four successive 
days ; and, let us add, that the tradition of this 
memorable fire of the 27th of June, 1643, still 
exists at Lons-le-Saulnier. 

Lacuson and his little band having reached 
a spot where the road branched off in dif- 
ferent directions, took that which would the 
soonest bring them to a place of safety; but 
scarcely had they proceeded a hundred yards, 
ere they found themselves in the presence of 
a large body of Burgundian troops, under the 
command of the Count of Crévecceur, who was 
leading them to Lons-le-Saulnier. Lacuson 
had not fifty men, and he saw that a speedy flight 
could alone save him. For a moment, and as 
he looked at Clauda, he thought of flying; but 
having cast his eyes upon the young monk, who 
stood near him, and seemed to divine the work- 
ings of his mind, the latter exclaimed,— 

“As you please, if such be your determina- 
tion; for my own part, | shall die here, if ne- 
cessary, but I will never turn my back to my 
enemies.” 

These few words put an end to the hesitation 
of the Jura warrior. Followed by his trusty 
band, he rushed upon the foe, and dealt death 
around him. The Burgundians, surprised for 
a moment at this unexpected attack, were at 
first thrown into confusion; but they soon ral- 
lied, and, after a desperate conflict, Lacuson was 
driven back to the branching roads, with -— 
nine of his men, the remainder having been left 
dead upon the spot. Crévecceur, little satisfied 
with a victory so dearly bought, determined to 
extirpate the remainder of this little band of 
heroes; but to do this he had recourse to stra- 
tagem. He had captured Clauda and the mys- 
terious monk; and having divided his troops 
into two bodies, he ordered them to carry off 
Clauda by one road and the mysterious monk 
Both Eo called upon Lacu- 


son for help, and he, distracted at this double 


Meanwhile the unhappy Clauda, having reach- | to render life insupportable to him, ran from one 
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body of Burgundians to the other like a raging 
lion who sees two enemies flying from him in 
different directions, and would fain reach both 
and devour them together. 

* John! my beloved John!” shrieked Clauda, 
struggling to get free; ‘desert not your Clauda. 
Would you suffer her to die so cruel a death 
after having once delivered her? Help, Johu! 
help! No, vou will not, you cannot abandon me.” 

“ Brave Lacuson,” said the monk, “ I placed 
confidence in the word of a noble warrior of 
Franche-Comté, and yet he betrays me! Well, 


well, thy country shall pay the penalty of thy | 


treachery; it shall wear the yoke of the stran- 
ger: I abandon it to its fate!” 

“No, Ferdinand!’ exclaimed Lacuson, in a 
voice of thunder; ‘I have not betrayed thee, 
and never wilt thou abandon this unhappy land 
to its enemies. O my country, I make the sa- 
crifice to thee! Men, to the rescue! It 1s 
tun Emperor!” 

The young monk proved to be the adventu- 
rous Ferdinand ILI. It is sufficient to add, that 
he was rescued, and a few days after Lacuson 
delivered him safe into the hands of Juan de 
Mello; but the unhappy Clauda was conveyed 
back to Lons-le-Saulnier, and there burnt alive, 
amid the execrations of the inhabitants, and 
whilst the incendiary flames were still raging in 
that city. From that day the Jura warrior dis- 
appeared, and was seen no more. 


For the information of those whom this nar- 
rative, in its abridged form, may have interested, 
we think it right to add, tha: John Claude Prost, 
surnamed Captain Lacuson, terminated his life 
by suicide. Immediately after the execution of 
Clauda the Red, he threw himself, with his ar- 
mour on, over the Cascade du Val, into the black 
and boiling eddy beneath. His bones and part 
of his armour, after remaining there for nearly 
two centuries, were recently found, and are now 
in the Museum at Lons-le-Saulnier. In 1656 his 
memory was cleared of the charge of magic, and 
the fact of his suicide authenticated, by a solemn 
decree of the parliament of Franche-Comté, 
assembled at Dole. 





Rejected Addresses. Eighteenth Edition, 
carefully revised, with an Original Preface 
and Notes, by the Authors. London: 
Murray. 


It is only at the last moment that we have 
received this work: we have had no time 
to ascertain the nature either of the notes or 
the revisions; but from the gossiping pre- 
face we extract the following, which may 
entertain our readers :— 


“Strangers to the arcana of the booksellers’ 
trade, and unacquainted with their almost in- 
vincible objection to single volumes of low 
price, especially when tendered by writers 
who have acquired no previous name, we little 
anticipated that they would refuse to publish our 
Rejected Addresses, even although we asked 
nothing for the copyright. Such, however, 
proved to be the case. Our manuscript was 
perused and returned to us by several of the 
most eminent publishers. Well do we remem- 
ber betaking ourselves to one of the craft in 
Bond-street, whom we found ina back parlour, 
with his gouty leg propped upon a cushion, in 
spite of which warning he diluted his luncheon 
with frequent glasses of Madeira, ‘ What have 
you already written?’ was his first question, an 
interrogatory to which we had been subjected 
in almost every instance. ‘Nothing by which 
we can be known.’ ‘Then I am afraid to un- 
dertake the publication.’ We presumed timidly 
to suggest that every wrier must have a begiu- 
ning, and that to refuse to publish for him until 
he had acquired a name, was to imitate the 
sapient mother who cautioned her son against 





going into the water until he could swim. ‘An 
old joke—a regular Joe!’ exclaimed our com- 
panion, tossing off another bumper. ‘Still 
older than Joe Miller,’ was our reply; ‘ for, if 
we mistake not, it is the very first anecdote in 
the facetie of Hierocles.’ ‘ Ha, sirs!’ resumed 
the bibliopolist, ‘ vou are learned, are you? So, 
soh !—Well, leave your manuscript with me; I 
will look it over to-night, and give you an an- 
swer to-morrow.’ Punctual as the clock we 
presented ourselves at his door on the following 
morning, when our papers were returned to us 
with the observation—‘ ‘These trifles are really 
not deficient in smartness; they are well, vastly 
well for beginners; but they will never do— 
never. ‘They would not pay for advertising, 
and without it I should not sell fifty copies.’ 
“This was discouraging enough. If the 
most experienced publishers feared to be out of 
pocket by the work, it was manifest, @ fo: fiori, 
that its writers ran a risk of being still more 
heavy losers, should they undertake the publi- 
cation on their own account. We had no ob- 
jection to raise a laugh at the expense of others; 
but to do it at our own costs, uncertain as we 
were to what extent we might be involved, had 
never entered into our contemplation. In this 
dilemma, our Addresses, now in every sense re- 
jected, might probably have never seen the 
light, had not some good angel whispered us to 
betake ourselves to Mr. John Miller, a drama- 
tic publisher, then residing in Bow-street, Co- 
vent Garden. No sooner had this gentleman 
looked over our manuscript, than he imme- 
diately offered to take upon himself all the risk 





of publication, and to give us half the profits, | 


should there be any; a liberal proposition, with 
which we gladly closed. So rapid and decided 
was its success, at which none were more un- 
feignedly astonished than its authors, that Mr. 
Miller advised us to collect some Jmitations of 
Horace, which had appeared anonymously in the 
Monthly Mirror, offering to publish them upon 
the same terms. We did so accordingly; and 
as new editions of the Rejected Addresses were 
calle:t for in quick succession, we were shortly 
enabled to sell our half copyright in the two 
works to Mr. Miller, for one thousand pounds!! 
We have entered into this unimportant detail, 
not to gratify any vanity of our own, but to en- 
courage such literary beginners as may be placed 


. H ‘le 7 . s * S: q vil © s } i . . 
in similar circumstances; as well as to impress | he observes, “and am bold to maintain, that 


upon publishers the propriety of giving more 
consideration to the possible merit of the works 
submitted to them, than to the mere magic of a 
name.” 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


‘The Memento; or Minstrel’s Offering, by T. 
H. Ford.’—Poetry is the language of feeling 
and passion, and there is a simplicity and gran- 
deur about it which raises it out of the lower 
regions of prose, and marks it as inspired: to 
be moral, and virtuous, and instructive, is not 





enough; nor will a harmonious arrangement of | 


words,—no, nor the language of the muse, do. 
The verses of Mr. Ford cannot stand so stern a 
test; yet there are poetic lines, happy thoughts, 
and, now and then, tenderness and feeling, 
scattered about his little work. 

* Tales of the Covenanters, by Robert Pollok.’ 
—The too early death of Pollok, and a subject 
of general interest, have united in giving an im- 
portance to ‘The Course of Tine,’ which the 
poetical merit of the poem will scarcely bear 
out. ‘To the fame of his verse, we owe the ap- 
pearance of these tales: they are three in num- 
ber, and were originally published without the 
author's name: in truth, they are juvenile and 
hasty productions—the sentiments overwhelined 


abounding. ‘They are a sort of Lay Sermous— 


too good to be abused, and yet not excellent 
enough to be admired. 





* The Mysteries of Time; or, Barnivell Cave 
a Poem, in Six Cantos.’—Some decayed 


. 
: 


concerning which geologists have written bookg”* 


and delivered lectures, were, it seems, found jy 
acavern. It was easy to assert, that they were 
deposited there by the deluge, and this: wag 
done: prose having made posts and pensions 
out of them, poetry comes now to seek subsig: 
tence in the same way; and the dry bones are 


commanded to hearken to the words of the - 


Muse, and tell to what era and what animals they 
belonged. ‘The language in which the secrets of 
the olden time are revealed —* when man,” says 
our author, “ perished miserably, uttering curses 
to the last,” is worthy of such an age. 

And forth from Ocean’s deepest caverns, where 

Nought dwelt save darkness and ivformal gloom, 

And horror, the black image of despair, 

And ghastly pesti'ence, as in a tomb— 

Leapt the live whirlwind from his horrid lair, 

And lashed the billows that they should presume 

‘To sleep amid the rolling of the thunder, 

While earth and ocean were as yet asunder, 

Then didst thou roar, thou big and bursting ocean! 
Really this ante-diluvian language of the muse 
is too full of fury for quiet peaceably disposed 
people like the critics of the Athenaum—we 
must desist from farther quotation. 


‘ Ecclesia Anglicana: a Poem, by C. Overton,’ 
—This is a historic portrait, in verse, of the 
British Church, with a remarkable episode about 
York Minster, with an apology for the Reform- 
ation, and reflections on the sinister aspect of 
the times. The Church has lost a little of itg 
original brightness, and the times are sadly out 
of tune; but we are alraid that no verse which 
the curate of Romaldkirk can write will work 
their cure. Yet those who love to read verse, 
without expecting it to perform miracles, will 
find passages in the ‘ Ecclesia Anglicana’ that 
may repay a perusal, 

* Davenant ; or, the Escape : an historical Tai,’ 
—Those who desire to fight all the battles over 
again, and slay all the slain of the Scottish Re- 
bellion of the Forty-five, may do so to advantage 
here. ‘There are, however, some scenes and 
adventures in the West Indies, related in an 
agreeable and picturesque manner. 

‘ Osborne ; or, the Country Gentleman, by the 
Rev. Joseph Jones, M.A.’—The reverend author 
calls this a Tale for the ‘Times; he designs it as 
an aid or help in the general reformation of the 
clergy and country gentlemen. ‘* ] must say,” 


the gentry of our land, as it relates to the great 
cause of national piety and virtue, have been 
scarcely less faulty than the clergy of our land,” 
In the life of Henry Osborne, good examples 
are exhibited, and pure precepts laid down, and 
we hope that Mr. Jones has not written in vain, 

‘ Sunday in London’ —A pleasant skit. There 
are fourteen clever illustrations by Cruikshank, 
very well cut. 

* Memoirs of Silvio Pellico da Saluzzo.’—This 
most interesting work is at length published, 
It hardly needs our good word, for the readers 
of the dthenaum are not likely to have forgotten 
the very copious translations which first ap- 
peared in this paper, and which, we suspect, sti- 
mulated the publishers to bring out the work, 

‘ Service Afloat’ —and the ‘ Journal of an Officer 
engaged in the late Surveying Expedition on the 
Western Coart of Africa.’—Both these narra- 
tives appeared originally in the United Service 
Journal—they have been revised, and additions 
have been made—but though pleasant enough, 





| we doubt the policy of reprinting them. 


‘ Del Origine de U épopée chivaleresque du moyen 


| age, par M. Fauriel.’—This work consists. of a 
| series of papers, collected from the * Revue des 


deux Mondes,’ on the romances of the middle 


ages. ‘The subject is inexhaustible, and M. 
with fine words, and landscape descriptions | 


| 
| 


Fauriel has treated it, so far as his limits extend, 
with great ability. ‘To a lucid and flowing style, 
M. Fauriel adds good taste and judgment; and 
the fruit of his researches is a valuable acquisi- 
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tion to-Jiterature, He has, however, principally 
confined himself to the provengal romances, 
and.a vast field still remains unexplored. ‘This 
Jeads us to hope for a new series. 

‘ Treland in the Nineteenth Century, by A. At- 
kinson, Esq.’—We should gladly have bestowed 
upon this book the charity of our silence, for to 
expose the follies of a well-meaning man is a 
task which we always undertake with reluctance. 
The author, supposing that he had discovered 
some certain remedies for the evils of Ireland, 
has tried to propose them in Brunswick Clubs, 
Catholic Associations, Trades Unions, and all 
those assemblies in which it delights our 
brethren of the sister isle to deliver specimens 
of Irish eloquence. Mr. Atkinson was too 
honestand straight-forward for any of the clubs, 
Radical or Conservative ; he was, as he informs 
us, hissed and hooted, and on one occasion nar- 
rowly-escaped the fate of St. Stephen. He 
next tried the newspapers, offering, as he tells 
us with amiable simplicity, to give the editors 
gratuitous articles, of which they were too igno- 
rant to discover the value. “Fired that they 
all reject him”-—but the passage is well known, 
and the result is before us. A short specimen 
will show the value of the work. 
from a letter to the King, in which the writer 
advocates the repeal of the Union, by arguments 
allas cogent as the following :— 

“Sire,—A parliament is to a country what 


liglit and heat, and the centre of attraction to 
the surrounding planets. We beseech you, 


It is taken | 


ORIGINAL PAPERS 


LINES, 

Written by the Author of ‘The Bride’s Tragedy,’ 
in the blank-leuf of the * Prometheus Unbound.’ 
[When Mr. Beddoes penned this fine extravaganza, 

the subject of its graceful idolatry was still living, and 

hopes, to be shortly after so ruthlessly destroyed, were 
indulged of that increasing luxuriance of his great 


genius, (season after seavon more prodigal than the | 


last,) which, bad lie been granted, would certainly 
not have been wanting. Ten years have since clapsed, 
and in that leng interval the author of the Biide’s 
Tragedy has claimed no second “ award.” 


For aught, | 


indeed, that our Lterature would have lost, he might | 


have perished in the same fatal storm in tee Gulf of 
Spezia. How much longer is he contented to be un- 
known as the author of the Bride’s Tragedy—(that 


blossom of exquisite beauty—still but a blossom,)—and | 


is expectation, in the few who knew his really great 
and rare powers, to doze away at last into oblivion ?] 
Write it in gold—a Spirit of the sun, 

An Intellect ablaze with heavenly thoughts, 

A Soul with all the dews of pathos shining, 
Odorous with love, and sweet to silent woe 
With the dark glories of concentrate song, 

Was sphered in mortal earth. Angelic sounds, 


&c. Subsequently, at the Haymarket, he deli- 
vered messages, and performed in small parts, 
with no advantage to himself, the company, or 


| the audience; and he was remarkable for the 


silence and shyness with which he took his seat 
in the green room,—his eye alone “ discoursing 
most eloquent music.” Through various coun- 
try theatres he passed with varied success, until 
he joined the Exeter company. Here he attract- 
ed the admiration of Dr. Drury—-a gentleman 


| of taste and influence; and through his inter- 


ference, Mr. Arnold, on the part of the com- 
mittce of Drury Lane Theatre, went to Dorches- 
ter, for the express purpose of seeing Kean act. 
The result of the interview was an engagement, 
and, in January, 1814, he appeared on the boards 
of Drury. Of all his provincial audiences, we 
believe that the good people of Exeter were most 
alive to his transcendant merits, whilst yet they 


| were not JJall-marked by the metropolis; and 


Alive with panting thoughts, sunned the dim | 


world: 
The bright creations of a human heart 
Wrought magic in the bosoms of mankind: 
A flooding summer burst on Poetry, 
Of which the crowning sun, the night of beauty, 


The dancing showers, the birds, whose anthems 
the sun is to the solar system—the source of | 


therefore, Sire, as an injured nation, to whom | 
your Majesty is dear, cause that sun of our | 
prosperity to be restored to us, of which we | 
have been deprived by the Act of Union; that | 
centre of attraction to our absent planets, of | 
which Ireland has been deprived by a course of | 


treachery upon the one hand, and of political 
suicide upon the other, to which no law bottomed 


in justice, and no constitution founded in liberty, 
could be a legal partner.” 
We have not space to quote Mr. Atkinson's 
adventures in the Moon, a periodical which he | 
started under that name in Dublin, but which | 


the Trish refused to patronize. 
for the extinction of the planet surpasses any of 


The coalition | 


the speciosa miracula, invented by Ariosto, and | 
are detailed with a fecling as sincere as that of | 


Eueas when he exclaimed 

Quorum pars magna fui. 
We'hope that the author will not lose by his 
book, but we trust that he will not persevere in 
believing that its fame will ensure him pay in 
his projected campaign asa literary character. 

‘ Northcroft’s Parliamentary Chronicle’—‘ The 
Parliamentary Digest.’—The former of these 
works professes to give the debates at greater 
length than any other periodical ; the latter to 
be a complete, though abridged, history of the 
debates, with the parliamentary papers of each 
session, so arranged that each section will com- 
prise a distinct subject. The Digest is the 


handsomer volume— Mr. Northcroft’s much the | 


cheaper, considering only the quantity of mat- 
ter contained in it. 
‘ The German Reader, by A. Bernays, Ph. Dr.’ 





wild, 
Note after note, unbind the enchanted leaves 
Of breaking buds, eve, and the flow of dawn, 
Were centred and condensed in his one name 
As in a providence—and that was SHELLEY. 
Oxford, 1822. 
DEATI OF EDMUND KEAN. 


Even as the tenderness that hour insti!s, 

When summer's day declines along the hills, 

So feels the fulness of our heart and eyes 

When all of genius, which can perish, dies. 

A mighty spirit is eclipsed,—a power 

Hath passed from day—to darkuvss.— Byron. 
KEAn is dead!— 

So fades, so languishes, grows dim, and dies, 

All that this world is proud of ! 

What—what is life! — Out, out, brief candle! 
There was a time when the startling announce- 
ment that “ Garrick was dead” spake trumpet- 
tongued to the hearts of thousands. Pleasure 
and pain, however, travelled on, warring against 
human nature. Again the death note is heard, 
“Kemble is dead!”’—-and, oh! how the sound 
appals us! On—on—on, hurries ‘Time, and 
Mrs. Siddons dies! Genius, gazing at Kean, 
retires to her little citadel, as though bent on 
holding out against the fatal siege; when, lo! 
** there is acry of death!’ the colours are struck 


| in the last strong hold !—the contest is given up, 
| —the fortress is taken ;— Kean is dead! 

This is not the moment at which it conld be | 
; expected that we should either write a dispas- 


memoir of this extraordinary man. 


the inhabitants of Guernsey have singularly dis- 
tinguished themselves by disrelishing his act- 
ing, and literally driving him from their stage. 
Gucrnsey should have had a Claremont or a 
Cresswell made on a scale low enough for its 
intellect. 

Kean’s first appearance at Drury Lane, on 
the 26th of January, 1814, in Shylock, in the 
disastrous—we were almost about to say, the 


| most disastrous days of Drury—we shall not 


easily forget! ‘The house was empty of nearly 
all but critics, and those whocame in with oranges 


| or orders; and the listlessness of the small 


spiritless audience, at the first night of a new 
Shylock, was the “ languor which is not repose.” 
There came on a small man, with an Italian 
face and fatal eye, which struck all. Attention 


, soon ripened into enthusiasm; and never, per- 


haps, did Kean play with such startling effect 
as on this night to the surprised few! His 
voice was harsh, his style new, his action abrupt 


| and angular; but there was the decision,—the 
inspiration of genius, in the look, the tone, the 

| ‘ ‘ ‘ 

|} bearing,—the hard unbending Jew was before 


us in the full vigour of his malignity—the inju- 
§ y 


ries upon him and upon his tribe saddened in 


| sionate criticism, or attempt a quiet biographical | 
We are too | 


| near to the loss of a mighty artist of passion and | 
| power to be able to tame ourselves for the onc, 


—We cannot but believe that the professor has | 


taken the plan of his work from Mr. Rowbotham’s, 
without acknowledgment. The selections, how- 
ever, are well made, and when the reader shall 


not merely the words and phrases in ordinary 
use, but some of the most delightful passages in 
German literature, impressed on his memory. 

‘A Treatise on Indigestion, and its Conse- 
quences, called Nervous and Bilious Complaints, 
by A. P. W. Philip, M.D.’—This work has, in 
afew years, arrived at a seventh edition, and, 
therefore, little needs the helping good word 
of the critic; but we think it right to observe, 
that this edition is enlarged and improved. 


; ‘ | of strange superstition ! 
have gone through the exercises, he will find, | 


or to be patient over the other. 


To have lived | 


to see the most living die, is a lesson to our | 
| natures, which almost disarms judgment of her 
| calmness, and quite emboldens the infirmities 


“Tt is humbling to 
think,” 


| only fatal minister sure of his taxes, and the 





; worm the only thing certain of its food! 


Kean was born, we believe, on the 4th of No- 
vember, 1787; and, nearly as soon as he could 
walk, he appeared as a boy-actor on the stage, 
and went through all the difticulties and dangers 
of a young player's life. At Drury Lane Theatre, 
when Kemble was in the height of his glory, 
the obscure child, the unknown heir-apparent 
to the tragic throne, was used in processions, 


that, in times like these, death is the | 
| pathos. 





his eyes, but through them you could trace the 
dark spirit of revenge, glaring in fearful, impe- 
rishable fury. ‘That night was the starting-post 
on the great course upon which he was destined 
to run his splendid race! 

The second, and, perhaps, on the whole, the 
most perfect of his performances, was Richard 
the Third. Richard, as drawn by Shakspeare, is 
bold, bloody, and subtle—ambitious, daring, 
and deceittul—amorous and heartless—a cour- 
tier—a soldier—a king! All the varieties of the 
character were played upon by the actor, as 
though they were so many keys of an instru- 
ment, and each difficult passage was mastered 
with a hand which only genius could stretch 
forth, The scene in which the murderer of 
Edward wooes Edward's widow, in the very 
progress of the funeral,—a scene generally con- 
ceived to be forced and out of nature,—was 
rendered, as it is, natural and eminently beau- 
tiful, by the most enchanting acting that ever 
was witnessed on the stage. As Kean leaned 
against the pillar, there was an air of easy con- 
fidence that gave assurance of success ; and the 
woman, like a fluttered bird, could not escape 
the fascination. Again, the beautiful descrip- 
tion of the night before the battle, was delivered 
in a manner which touched description into 
The death was desperate and magni- 
ficent. It was well said at the time, that ‘* he 
fought like one drunk with wounds; and the 
attitude in which he stands, with his hands 
stretched out, after his sword is taken from him, 
had a preternatural and terrific grandeur, as if 
his will could not be disarmed, and the very 
phantoms of his despair had a withering power!” 
It has often struck us, that some of the fine 
passages of Kean’s acting suggested as fine 
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es in Byron's poetry. In Richard, the 
way in which he lingered at the entrance of his 
tent, drawing plans on the ground with the 
point of his sword, in the abstraction of his 
mind, and would seem to have originated the 
lines in the ode to Napoleon Bonaparte :—, 

Or trace with thine all idle hand, 

In loitering mood upon the sand, 

at earth is now as free. 

The ode was written on the 10th of April, 1514, 
and Kean had first appeared in Richard in the 
February previous. The actor was, therefore, 
in all his Richard glory at this moment. 

The Hamlet * of Kean was, to our minds, all, 
or nearly all, that it should be,—meditative, 
natural, and sweetly forlorn,—it quite took the 
heart captive. We have seen John Kemble, 
Young, and others, in the character; but they 
were formally scholastic, or coldly dignified, and 
impressive only. Kean looked the young and 
melancholy Prince, wandering in the desolation 
of his own thought and wrecked passion. In 
him, you saw that slight words, which stirred 
not those around —to him “whispered the 
o’erfraught heart, and bade it break!” He 


abandoned himself to the indolent sadness of | 


the scene, and was more Shakspearian in his 
spirit than any other actor we have ever wit- 
nessed. The interviews with Ophelia were ex- 
quisitely touching ; 
which he burst into a raving rhapsody, was 


softened down by an evident suppression of feel- | 
ing; and was finally touched with the most | 
delicate tenderness, by his slowly returning after | 


an abrupt departure, and, after gazing with 
inexpressible love and sadness at Ophelia, 
gently pressing her hand to his lips. 

Of the Othello of Kean, it is almost idle to 
speak, as the triumph of that great tragedian 
over the majestic horrors and gloomy dangers 


lovers of the drama. He had lost out of the 
cabinet of his memory, his Jago, his Hamlet, and 
other of his matchless personations, for some few 
years past. His Richard had become latterly 
something of a mechanical performance, and his 
Shylock had somewhat faded in its fervency. In 


‘ Othello,’ however, and particularly in the third | 


act of that inimitable tragedy, the passion would 
not let him tame, and his spirit glared out in 


all its unquenchable and vivid fire. Those who | 
have heard his “ Farewell,” +—and which of us | 


has not?—can turn to their hearts and feel it now 
—for it was uttered in that forlorn tone, which, 
once heard, can never be forgotten! It was the 
voice of desolation broken with utter bitterness. 
Such tones might be imagined to come forth, 
overloaded with despair, from that dread gate, 
above which stands the awful annunciation of 
“ All ye abandon hope,—who enter here!” 
What convulsive energy hurried him into the 
gloomy gulphs of jealousy and passion! How 
did he yearn to be incredulous and confiding ! 
—how did he struggle with a Laocoon’s phrenzy 
in the coils of his serpent suspicions! With 


Kean has perished the only perfect piece of | 


passionate acting that we ever beheld! 

The Jago of this great actor was an elaborate 
and brilliant performance; but it was too 
studied in its cunning and blackness. The 

* Lord Byron did not understand the character of 
Hamlet, and his love of the fiery and vehement, led 
him into a misinterpretation of the character of Rich- 
ard. In his Journal, Lord Byron writes :—‘“ Saturday, 
Feb. 19. Just returned from seeing Kean in A chard. 
By Jove, he is a Soul—Life—Nature—truth without 
exaggeration or diminution. Kemble’s Hamlet is per- 
fect ; but Hamlet is not nature. Richard is a man, 
and Kean is Richard.” 

+ The last character he attempted to play was 
Othello. Under great suffering and exhaustion, he 
struggled on to this beautiful and affecting apostrophe : 
and when he concluded the utterance of the words— 
‘‘ Farewell! Othello’s occupation ’s gone !”—he sank 
back, overcome with the weight of prophetic truth upon 
a — Constitution, and never appeared more on the 





and the strange one, in | 





fine Italian face of Kean, however, was here 
seen to great effect, and was an intellectual study 
for a painter. ‘The eye looked “quite through 
the deeds of men,” and spake acute malignity, 
as though it were capable of distinct utterance. 
The expression of the face was perhaps too 
cynical and saturnine, but it was deeply charged 
with meaning. 

In Romeo, and in Macbeth, Kean was grand 
only in parts, and by fits and starts. In the 
murder scene of ‘ Macbeth,’ and in the banish- 
ment scene in ‘ Romeo and Juliet,’ he rose into 
the full energy and grandeur of his genius—but, 
generally, he was hurried, uneasy, and unequal. 

We cannot, in this brief paper, minutely 
recur to his various representations of other 
characters in Shakspeare. In Lear there were 
passages of singular force—in Richard the Se- 
cond he was, at times, deeply affecting—but 
nothing came up to his Othello, Richard the 
Third, and Shylock. 

In March, 1816, the public were said to have 
suffered a disappointment by Kean’s “ way of 
life” ; and, of course, the indignant moral press 
thundered forth its anathemas against extrava- 
gance and intemperance, and the audience was 
prepared to question the propriety of any actor 
dining out, or giving at any unforeseen mo- 
ment, a loose to pleasure. On this occasion, 
Hazlitt (by far the best dramatic critic we have 
ever known) wrote the following feeling remon- 
strance and protestation against the detestable 
cant of the people and the press. 

‘¢ A chasm has been produced in the amuse- 
ments of Drury-Lane Theatre by the accident 
which has happened to Mr. Kean. He was to 
have played the Duke of Milan on Tuesday, 
but as he had not come to the Theatre at the 


| time of the drawing up of the curtain, Mr. Rae 
> : : ers | came forward to propose another tragedy, 
of the character is fresh in the memories of all | 


To this the audience did not assent, 
Mr. Kean, however, not 


Douglas. 
and wished to wait. 


| appearing, nor any tidings being heard of him, 


he was at length given up, and two farces sub- 
stituted in his stead. Conjectures and rumours 
were afloat; and it was not till the next day 
that it was discovered that Mr. Kean having 
dined a few miles in the country, and returning 
at a very quick pace to keep his engagement at 
the Theatre, was thrown out of his gig, and had 
his arm dislocated, besides being stunned and 
very much bruised with the fall. On this ac- 
cident a grave morning paper is pleased to be 
facetious. It observes that this is a very seri- 
ous accident; that actors in general are liable 
to serious accidents; that the late Mr. Cooke 
used to meet with serious accidents ; that it is a 
sad thing to be in the way of such accidents; 
and that it is to be hoped that Mr. Kean will 
meet with no more serious accidents. It is to 
be hoped, that he will not—nor with any such 
profound observations upon them, if they should 
happen. Next to that spirit of bigotry which 
in a neighbouring country would deny actors 
christian burial after death, we hate that cant 
of criticism, which slurs over their characters 
while living with a half-witted jest. Actors 
are accused, as a profession, of being extrava- 
gant and intemperate. While they are said to 
be so, asa piece of common cant, they are likely 
to continue so. But there is a sentence in 
Shakspeare, which should be stuck as a label 
in the mouths of the beadles and whippers-in 
of morality: ‘ The web of our life is of a min- 
gled yarn: our virtues would be proud if our 
vices whipped them not, and our faults would 
despair if they were not cherished by our vir- 
tues.’ 

‘With respect to the extravagance of actors, 
as a traditional character, it is not to be 
wondered at: they live from hand to mouth; 
they plunge from want into luxury; they have 
no means of making money breed, and all pro- 
fessions that do not live by turning money into 





money, or have not a certainty of accumulati 

it in the end by parsimony, spend it. Uncer. 
tain of the future, they make sure of the pre- 
sent moment. This is not unwise. Chilled 
with poverty, steeped in contempt, they some. 
times pass into the sunshine of fortune, and 
are lifted to the very pinnacle of public favour 
yet even there cannot calculate on the conti. 
nuance of success, but are, ‘like the giddy 
sailor on the mast, ready with every blast to 
topple down into the fatal bowels of the deep ! 
Besides, if the young enthusiast who is smitten 
with the stage, and with the public as a mis. 
tress, were naturally to be a close hunks, he 
would become or remain a city clerk, instead 
of turning player. Again, with respect to the 
habit of convivial indulgence, an actor, to be a 
good one, must have a great spirit of enjoyment 
in himself, strong impulses, strong passions, 
and a strong sense of pleasure, for it is his bu- 
siness to imitate, the passions and to commu. 
nicate pleasure to others. A man of genius is 
not a machine. The neglected actor may be 
excused if he drinks oblivion of his disappoint. 
ments; the successful one, if he quaffs the ap. 
plause of the world, and enjoys the friendship 
of those who are the friends of the favourites of 
fortune, in draughts of nectar. There is no 
path so steep as that of fame; no labour so hard 
as the pursuit of excellence. The intellectual 
excitement inseparable from those professions 
which call forth all our sensibility to pleasure 
and pain, requires some corresponding physical 
excitement to support our failure, and not a 
little to allay the ferment of the spirits atten. 
dant on success. If there is any tendency to 
dissipation beyond this, in the profession of a 
player, it is owing to the state of public opinion, 
which, paragraphs like the one we have alluded 


| to, are not calculated to reform; and players 


are only not so respectable as a profession as 
they might be, because their profession is not 
respected as it ought to be.” 

The foregoing passage is Kean’s defence,— 
urged by an eloquent counsel against the eter- 
nal action brought by the in-humane Society 
against the errors or eccentricities of genius, 
It is not requisite after such a forcible appeal to 
reason and feeling, “ to call witnesses”; the 
verdict of the mind and heart must be for the 
defendant. On the re-appearance of Kean on 
the 6th of April, the moralists were loud in 
their yells; and Kean addressed the house in 
the following terse and sensible speech,—which 
of course turned,—as all stage speeches, sensible 
or not, invariably do,—the tide in his favour. 

“ Ladies and Gentlemen, for the first time in 
my life I have been the unfortunate cause of 
disappointing the public amusement. 

“That it is the only time, on these boards, I 
can appeal to your own recollection ; and when 
you take into calculation the 265 times that I 
have had the honour to appear before you, ac- 
cording to the testimony of the Manager's books, 
you will, perhaps, be able to make some allow- 
ance. 

“To your favour I owe all the reputation I 
enjoy. 

“I rely on your candour, that prejudice shall 
not rob me of what your kindness has conferred 
upon me.” 

In Sir Giles Overreach, in Massinger’s vigo- 
rous play of ‘A New Way to pay Old Debts,’ 
Kean was incomparably original and grand. 
The daring vices of this man-devil were grap- 
pled by the actor with a giant’s gripe, and he 
went through the turbulent passion of the part, 
as though there were a fiend in him. His walk 
round his daughter—she dressed up in silk and 
jewels to receive the Lord Lovel,—with his 
searching look at her beauty, was dangerously 
sensual, yet inimitably fine! His death, like all 
his deaths on the stage, was striking and true 
to nature. We remember it was said at the 
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time, that his dying scene in ‘ Richard the Se- 
cond’ was suggested by an actual death which 
he had witnessed in a near relative. 

Kean has performed on the London boards, 
amongst others which we do not now remem- 
ber, or have already referred to, the following 
varied parts:—Jaffier, The Merchant of Bru- 
ges, Sforza in ‘The Duke of Milan,’ Zanga, 
Abel Drugger, Bertram, Coriolanus, Brutus, Leon, 
Don Felix in ‘The Wonder,’ Duke Aranza, 
the Stranger, Penruddock, Sir Edward Mortimer, 
Tom Tug, Hotspur, &c. As to some of these 
John Kemble had “‘ marked them for his own,” 
but Kean never failed to hit out some striking 
originality ; and where he had to contend with 
an established style, as in Penruddock and Corio- 
lanus, he fought in his own determined and 
furious manner, and ofttimes baffled his oppo- 
nents. Genius may have to ride “on one horse,” 
but it will not “ride behind.” 

No one as an actor ever had the ball so com- 
pletely at his foot as Kean had ; nay, the ball at 
his foot waited not for the impelling touch— 
like the fairy clue which ran before the steps 
of Fortunatus, leading him to happiness and 
fame,—it speeded before him; but the invete- 
rate whims of genius lured him into every bye- 
path of passion and pleasure, and hurried him 
on,— 

; —— “ from flower to flower, 

A wearied chace—a wasted hour !” 

Frank in his nature—impetuous in his soul, he 
knew no calmness of object or enjoyment: “ aut 
Cesar aut Nullus” was his motto—He must 
either fly or burrow! and he never disguised 
his vices or his virtues. With the genius to 
have been more than a Garrick in his art, he 
had the follies and passions at times to reduce 
him almost beneath a Cooke in his habits. He 
could at Drury Lane electrify a Byron, and chill 
the blood at his heart with the fearful energies 
of his wondrous genius; and, quitting the peers, 
he could on the same evening delight the spirits 
of the dower house with his brilliant, dashing 
gaieties and acted songs. Those who have seen 
his third act of ‘Othello,’ must ever tremble in 
their memories ; and those who have heard him 
recite ‘ Black Ey’d Susan’ to the pathos of his 
own music, will sadden still; such passion and 
such pathos are not easily borne at the moment, 
or unremembered afterwards. 

Of “ his faults and his follies,” in private life, 
too much was pressed against him on one or 
two occasions when they were forced into light; 
and his labours as an actor were often maltreated 
on grounds with which the public had no right 
to be concerned. If he had violated public de- 
corum, by any intemperance, or even negligence, 
as an actor, ‘‘ ke must answer it!’ 
Kean, of Clarges Street, ought not to be con- 
fronted with Mr. Kean of Drury Lane Theatre, 
on account of errors not committed ‘in his 
vocation,—Hal!’’ The time has now clearly 
arrived at which life’s bitter prompter—the 
public Wilmot—may well ‘‘ring down,” and 
permit the curtain to fall over the frailties and 
jollies of human nature. The tragedy of life is 
over; and Scandal may collect its large ill-na- 
tured family, put on their cloaks, and go home. 

Hard is his fate on whom the public gaze 

Is fixed, for ever to detract or praise ; 

Repose denies her requiem to his name, 

And folly loves the martyrdom of fame. 

The secret enemy, whose slcepless eye 

Stands sentinel—accuser—judge—and spy; 
The foe—the fool—the jealous—and the vain— 
The envious, who but breathe in others’ pain. 
Behold the host! delighting to deprave, 

Who track the steps of glory to the grave, 

Watch every fault that daring genius owes 

Half to the ardour which its birth bestows, 

Distorts the truth, accumulates the lie, 

And piles the pyramid of calumny ! 

_ Kean was a man all of impulse. It is told of 
him, that on returning home after the first night 
of his Sir Giles Overreach, his wife, in her delight 
at his success, inquired how Lord Essex (then 


But Mr. | 





an active patron of the actor) was pleased. In 
the fervour of joy at the reception which the 
tumultuous and excited audience had given 
him, he broke out with “ D—n Lord Essex !— 
the pit roseatme!” It was this glorious energy— 
this violent impulse,—which now hurled him to 
the topmost wave of public opinion,—and now 
sunk him to its hollows,—which carried him into 
the heart of Shakspeare’s mysteries,—which 
broke open the depositories,—ransacked ‘* the 
iron chest,” — wherein Tragedy stored her 
wealth; but which also, at a comparatively mid- 
day age, consumed life! Passion and imagination 
fought their fight within him, and his destruc- 
tion was the result. 

The fiery soul, that working out its way, 

Fretted the pigmy body to decay, 

And o’er-iuformed the tenement of clay! 

Generosity was prodigality in Kean. That 
he had estimable and endearing qualities as a 
man, may be gathered from the sincere friend- 
ship which he won from his associates. Friends 
with Kean were often—devotees. Hughes, Lee, 
and others, would have walked barefoot on red 
hot plough-shares to have served him. 

The death of this surprising actor took place 
at Richmond, on Wednesday last, at half-past 
nine in the morning. It was tranquil,—as Death 
generally is, after a stormy and living life! He 
has not left any wealth behind,—beyond that 
which no one will now attempt to filch from 
him—viz. ‘‘ his good name.” His fame, how- 
ever, to those who admired him as an actor, or 
loved him as a man, is “ riches fineless !” 

It is said, that application will be made to 
the proper authorities for permission to inter the 
remains of Kean in Westminster Abbey, near to 
those of Garrick. Permission should be at once 
granted; but, when we remember that it was 
refused in the instance of Lord Byron,—we are 
not very sanguine as-to the success of the pre- 
sent application. The Dean must turn over a 
new chapter, before grovelling prejudice and 
mercenary meanness can be overcome. 


OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP ON LITERATURE 
AND ART. 

An artist, in whose taste we put much 
trust, described to us, the other day, a pic- 
ture painted in the Venetian fresco style, by 
Mr. Bryant Lane, lately returned from Italy. 
The subject is a holy family: the infant Sa- 
viour is receiving from the hands of St. John 
the customary scroll of the saint, and a devout 
doctor of the church looks on, or converses 
with the Virgin, who occupies the centre of 
the picture. ‘The grouping is described as 
fine, and the beauty of the background great; 
but ¢he chief charm of the work lies in the 
Venetian fresco style of painting, the revival 
of which is certainly worth the consideration 
of other artists as well as Mr. Lane. 

We had lately a little conversation with a 
well-informed bookseller, who assured us that 
now he could not sell five hundred copies of 
a work, of which three or four years ago he 
could have found a market for as many thou- 
sands. Of works of fiction he did not con- 
sider it safe to print more than seven hundred 
copies. ‘The drawbacks were enormous ;— 
copies to public bodies; copies to influential 
men about town; copies to critics, great and 
small; and, finally, copies to daily and weekly 
newspapers, together with trade allowance, 
left the author about three shillings in the 
pound. Add to this, four books out of five 
fail now to pay expenses. Authors should 

ersuade Mr. Hume to sell their works to the 
one of Commons,—Parliament has become 
a patron of late. 


es 





SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


ROYAL SOCIETY, 

May 16.—His Royal Highness the Duke of 
Sussex, K.G., President, in the chair.—The 
following papers were read: ‘ Note on a Paper 
by Dr. Jolin Davy, entitled, Notice on the 
Remains of the recent Volcano in the Mediter- 
ranean, by Dr, Daubeney, F.R.S.,’ and ‘ Ex- 
perimental Researches on Atomic Weights,’ by 
Dr. Turner. 


ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 

Lieut. Burne’s paper on the Indus, probably 
the most important communication which the 
Geographical Society has yet received, has occu- 
pied the attention of that body at its several late 
meetings; and, although we have attended for 
the purpose, it would take us far beyond our 
limits to give our readers such an account as 
would do the writer justice. We must, there- 
fore, rest content with laying before them some 
of the most interesting parts, that have formed 
the subject of discussion at these meetings. We 
gather from the foregoing paper, that the Indus 
is navigable for large ships through an extent 
of several degrees of latitude, and that no river 
in the world offers equal facilities for steam na- 
vigation. Notwithstanding this, the dangers of 
the delta are considerable, arising from the 
rapidity of the stream in washing up new banks, 
and destroying the channels. As might be ex- 
pected, these inconveniences are not so great 
where the stream is less rapid, or in that mouth 
of the delta where there is most salt water. The 
tide extends about seventy miles up the river, 
and the division of the salt from the fresh water 
is generally marked by a line of foam. One 
peculiarity was remarked in the water in the 
channels of the delta: small globules, called by 
the natives “ pit,” are very commonly found, 
which, on examination, proved to consist of a 
brownish membrane inclosing water. The 
resemble small eggs, and are easily destroyed. 
The account of the natives respecting these for- 
mations, is, that they are displaced from the 
sand-banks by the tide and the river water 
mixing together, and are floated off. It is by 
the presence of these little globules, which some- 
times are in such quantities as to give a filthy 
appearance to the water, that they know whether 
the water is fresh or not. The boats that navi- 
gate the Indus are all flat-bottomed, and some 
as large as fifty tons. ‘The natives, with their 
whole establishments, travel in them, and they 
serve as temporary houses. According to Lieut. 
Burne’s information, the banks of the river are 
thinly inhabited, and the population much scat- 
tered. Horses are by no means plentiful, and 
are generally poor and small. Camels and buf- 
faloes are in abundance. There are few towns of 
importance on the banks of the Indus, owing to 
the nature of the river—the height to which it 
rises in many parts, overflowing its banks like 
the Nile, presenting great obstacles to the for- 
mation of towns, or even cultivation; and there 
is, in consequence, little cultivated land to be 
seen on its banks. 

At Moolton, the natives may be seen crossing 
the river on rafts formed of bundles of reeds, on 
which frail supports whole families will embark 
quite unconcerned, although alligators are 
known to be plentiful in the river. 

The population on the banks of the Hydas- 
pes, one of the tributaries of the Indus, was 
alluded to as a fine athletic race, possessing 
large herds of buffaloes and camels, but attend- 
ing little to the cultivation of the soil. They 
have a law, which prohibits the marriage of 
females before they attain the age of twenty— 
believing, that earlier marriages produce small 
and puny children. They are a very warlike 
race, and are considered as well skilled in the 
military affairs of their country. 
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At the anniversary meeting, which took place 
on Monday at one o'clock, the Royal Premium 
was presented to Captain Biscoe, for his dis- 
coveries in high southern latitudes, while em- 
ployed by the Messrs. Enderby. Captain Biscoe 
will proceed on another voyage to the same part 
of the world in July next, and will be accom- 
panied by an officer, to be employed by the 
Admiralty. 


ROYAL INSTITUTION. 

May 10.—Mr. Wilkinson gave a short, but 
interesting, account (illustrated by models) of 
the various machines, used by the ancients, for 
throwing missiles, but more especially of the 
eatapulta and bulista. Much diversity of opinion 
exists, among modern authors, respecting these 
formidable engines; some asserting that the 
former were employed to throw stones, &c., and 
the latter javelins and arrows; others reversing 
these uses; whilst some contend that they were 
made use of indiscriminately for the same pur- 
poses. The lecturer afterwards gave an account 
of the various kinds of fire-arms which had been 
used, since their first invention ; and concluded 
by experimentally showing the various improv- 
ed methods which had, of late years, been tried 
in the navy, for the firing of ships’ guns. 


ing model of a machine (an American inven- 
tion) for turning gun-stocks; which, although 


extremely ingenious, can never be brought into | 
| Fri 


general use,-—a man, in the same space of time, 
doing five times the work of the machine. 

In the library were several pieces of ancient 
armour, from the collection of Mr. Davidson. 
A new and improved method of silvering look- 
ing glasses was also exhibited. 


SOCIRTY OF ARTS. 
Evening Illustrations. 

On Tuesday Mr. Henry R. Palmer, Civil 
Engineer, gave a lecture on the subjects of Har- 
bours and Docks. 

Mr. Palmer introduced the subject by refer- 
ence to the novelty of one of his profession un- 
dertaking to deliver a public lecture, although 


in every other branch of science and art, public | 


instruction was given by the most experienced 
men in their several departments. Mr. Palmer 
proceeded to show, that, as a class, no other had 
been so peculiarly indebted to the Society as 
engineers, and he expressed: a hope that he 
should be followed by others in the course now 
pursued, in acknowledgment of the advantages 
that had been atforded to them by the Society. 


The subject was divided into classes, the | 


chief of which included rivers and creeks. The 


illustrations were founded on the observation and | 
reasoning of the celebrated Smeaton, contained | 


in his report on the harbour of Wells. From 


these, and from observations made by the lec- | 


turer himself, were deduced some very important 
rules for the management of rivers, and parti- 


cularly those which have reference to the inclos- | 


ing and embanking the marshes on their 
borders. The alteration in the courses of rivers 
was also considered, the principal rules for 
which were illustrated by an interesting ex- 
ample that had fallen within Mr. Palmer's own 
experience. 

The time allowed of little more than a refer- 
ence to the main features of Docks. 
valuable models were exhibited on the table. 


On the subject of Docks, Mr. Palmer re- | 


marked, as a singular fact, that a recent illness 
alone deprived the meeting of the presence of 


the gentleman with whom the public docks in | 


the port of London originated—viz. Mr. W. | 
| does not propose to repeat the part. 


Vaughan. 


ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
May 14.—The Secretary read a communica- 
tion from M. A. De Candolle, which was ac- 
companied by several skins of interesting birds, 





| Mon. 


After | 
the lecture Mr. Wilkinson exhibited the work- | 





Several | 


presented to the Society, in exchange for others 
forwarded from thence to the Natural History 
Society of Geneva. A letter from Capt. Smith 
announced, that two white hawks had been 
shipped from New Holland, by that gentleman, 
with some other living specimens tor the So- 
ciety. A notice, by Mr. Gould, was read, de- 
scribing the peculiarities upon which he pro- 
posed to establish a new genus of Picida, of 
which the pica vagabunda of authors was con- 
sidered to form the type. 


Three species were | 


exhibited belonging to this new division, one of ° ¢ t ; 
| the Directors, as shown in their selections and 


which was stated to be as yet undescribed. 

Mr. Bennett read his own paper detailing the 
characteristics of a small group of mammalia, 
which includes the well-known Chinchilla, the 
Lagostomus of the late Joshua Brookes, esq. ; 
and a third animal, the history of which was 
but imperfectly known, and to which the name 
of Lagotis was given by Mr. Bennett. The 
death of a specimen of this last-named animal in 
the menageris had furnished the means of ascer- 
taining its generic characters and distinctions. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 

Phrenological Society .... 

Medical Society ...... 
Linnean Society................Eight, p.m. 

Tugs. { Horticultural Society............Une, P.M. 
Institution of Civil Engineers .... Light, p.m. 

Web. Society of Arts ........ 

Tu. < Society . 


... Eight, p.at. 


. eeeeed p. 8, P.M. 
Society of Antiquaries .. -.. bight, p.m. 
Royal Institution ................3 p. 8, P.M. 


Sat. Westminster Medical Society.... Eight, p.at. 








THEATRICALS 

A few lines upon theatricals generally will 
be suflicient for the present week, as there has 
been no novelty produced of sufficient import- 
ance to call for any lengthened individual notice. 
The Covent Garden Company have been going 
on pretty well at the Olympic, but not so well 
as we wish them, nor as their honourable strug- 
gle for independence causes them to deserve. 
The performances of Madame Malibran at Drury 
Lane have been, as they well deserve to be, 


rapturously applauded, but not so well attended | 


as to remunerate the management for the pre- 
posterous outlay incurred. With all our admi- 
ration for the talents of the lady, we cannot 
regret this,—indeed, we are rather inclined to 
be pleased, as it is tending to hasten the cata- 


strophe of the false, quacking, puffing, starring | 


system upon which both the great theatres—but 
Drury Lane in particular—have too long pro- 
ceeded. Taking all her powers into considera- 
tion—serious, comic, and vocal—Madame Ma- 
libran is, without doubt, the cleverest public 
performer in the world; and as a heavy loss is 
now pretty certain to accrue upon her engage- 
ment, we imagine that a lesson must at last be 
learned, even by this management. ‘The strength 
of its pocket has hitherto bolstered up the weak- 
ness of its judgment; but when the former shall 
fail, there will be nothing to fall back upon. A 
burlesque has been produced at the Adelphi. 
If we were to write about it for a month, we 
could not give a more just critique upon it than 
the author himself bas put into the mouth of 
Mr. John Reeve, who, at the conclusion of the 
piece, is made to entreat the audience to pardon 
“This most infernal nonsense.” A new inter- 
lude has been brought out, with only moderate 
success, at the Haymarket, called ‘ The Galo- 
pade; or, Horse and Foot.’ The First Part of 
Henry the Fourth was acted there on Monday 
last to introduce Mr. Hackett as Falstaff. This 
gentleman is about to return to America, and 
It will, 
therefore, be enough for us to thank him for one 
of the most agreeable and least hacknied ver- 
sions we ever saw, of a part which, it seems to 
be agreed, cannot be so acted as to coine up to 
the notions one forms of it in the reading. Mr. 








Hackett is evidently a man of good sense, and 
an actor far above average. Those in England 
who have best understood his American characs 
ters, have most relished his personation of them, 
We beg to offer him our best wishes on his re. 
turn to his own country. 





MISCELLANEA 
Ninth Antient Concert. —Director, Lord Burg. 
hersh. —If the success of these Concerts hag 
been compromised by the want of judgment in 


engagements, this performance ought to secure 
his Lordship from being included in the censure, 
Pasta, Miss Stephens, Rubini, and Seguin, sang 
various pieces from ‘ Nina,’ by Paisiello, with 
great effect. A Magnificat, by Mozart, and a 
Kyrie eleisor, from Beethoven's posthumous 
Mass, were performed for the first time. 

The Sith Philharmonic Concert was a splendid 
performance, and must be recorded as the best 
that has taken place during the season. It began 
with Haydn’s Sinfonia No. 7, and closed with 
Weber's Jubilee Overture, in which the air of 
‘God Save the King’ is introduced with fine 
effect. ‘The remainder of the instrumental 
music novelties consisted ofa light theatrical 
overture, by Pixis, and a grand Sinfonia, by F. 
Mendelssohn, composed expressly for the So- 
ciety. In the latter composition a Romance, 
in D minor, received an encore; the trio was 
admired for the beauty of its instrumentation 
and simplicity of subject, and the last allegro, 
abounding with skilful and very intricate pas- 
sages for the orchestra, was effective and ori- 
ginal. The composer of this Sinfonia also per- 
formed Mozart’s Concerto in p minor, on the 
pianoforte, which, being unfortunately too flat for 
the wind instruments, partly marred the effect of 
performance, which, in point of taste, feeling, 
and execution, we never heard surpassed. On the 
themes of the Concerto, the player indulged in 
an impromptu, forming a cadenza to each move- 
ment, that perfectly electrilied the audience. 
We must add, we were equally delighted with 
the violin solo, by De Beriot, in B minor, 
His reception was enthusiastic, and his playing 
one continual stream of pure delight: a few 
passages of harmonics and pizzicato, a la Paga- 
nini, were introduced in good keeping with the 
composition, and executed with so much cer: 
tainty and effect as to excite the applause of the 
Pagan himself, near to whom we sat. Cinti 
Damoreau, and Rubini, sang in a style equal to 
the rest of the performance, and Mendelssohn 
conducted with all the anxiety and care of a 
musician. 

Abbotsford Subscriplion—A meeting in aid of 
this Fund will take place this day at the Man- 
sion House, under the patronage of the Lord 
Mayor. We have the best hopes from the in- 
telligence and known liberality of our Merchant 
Princes. 

Tulips.—To those who are curious in this 
splendid flower, we think it well to mention, that 
Mr. Groom, of Walworth, is now exhibiting 
his magnificent collection. The principal bed 
contains between 1600 and 1700 roots of the 
finest varieties, among which are Louis XVI, 
Polyphemus, Parmegiano, Pompe funebre, Ecla- 
tante, Grand Monarque, David Wilkie, Em- 
peror of Austria, Rembrandt, Ponceau tres 
Blanc, &c. 

A copy of a writ.—The following issued by an 
Indian Justice in Massachusetts for the appre- 


| hension of a culprit, we transcribe from Judge 


Davis’s notes to Morton's New England Memo- 
rial. We agree with the Judge in the opinion 
that it would be well if our own legal forms 
were equally concise and significant.—“ I, Hi- 
Houdi—you Peter Waterman—Jeremy Wicket, 
Quick you take him. Fastyouholdhim. Straight 
you bring him before me.” 
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__ Journal of Elemental _Locomotion.—We an- 
nounced the appearance of the first number of 
this work —we have now the fifth and sixth on 
our table, and they are decided improvements. 
The Report of the Society for Ameliorating the 
Distress of the Country by means of Steam 
Transport and Agriculture, is well worth con- 
sideration. The Society, we believe, hold, that 
steam power has, for the last quarter of a cen- 
tury, abridged human labour, and reduced the 
rice of all manufactured commodities, but that 
no corresponding increase of food or reduction 
of its price has taken place; that, the animal 
brute machinery, by which the produce of the 
country is reared and transported, consumes the 
fuod of sixteen millions of people; and they 
propose to save a very large proportion of this 
by applying steam to transport and agricultural 
purposes. 





METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL 


Dare of | Thermom. | Barometer. me 
tao Max. Min. | Noon. | Winds. 
] 9| 83 29.70 4. to S.) Clear. 
} Stat. 5.W. | Ditto, 

29 80 N.W. E.| Ditto. 

Stat. 5. W. Ditto. 

Stat. 5. W. Ditto. 

30.00 3. Ditto. 

29.30 3.E. Ditto. 


Prevailing Clouds.—Cirrostratus, Cirrus, Cumulus. 

Mean temperature of the week,74°. Greatest varia- 
tion, 52°.— Mean atmospheric pressure, 20.%5. 

Nights and mornings fair throughout the week. 

Day increased on W ednesday, 7 h. 48 min. 





| Weather. 














NOVELTIES IN LITERATURE AND ART. 

Delaware, or the Ruined Family, a Novel. 

The Infirmitics of Genius, by Mr. Madden, Author of 
‘Travels in Turkey.’ 

Sir Guy de Lusignan, understood to be from the pen 
of Miss Knight. 

Kidd's New Picturesque Guide to the Watering 
Places of Great Britain. Second and last series. 

Romances of the Chivalric Ages, iilustrating the Man- 
ners and Customs of the Middle Ages, embelli-hed 
with Ch istic Etchings. 

Sketches of England, by Baron D’Haussez, Ex-Mi- 
nister of Marine to Charles X. 

Narrative of the Exploratory Expedition to the 
Shores of Africa and Arabia, by Capt. Uwen. 





Just published.— History of Paper Money and 
Banking in the United States, by M. Gonge, 12mo. 
8s. dd.—Voems by Alfred Dornett, I2mo. 4s.—Read- 
ings for Sunday Evenings, 8vo. 6s. G¢d.— Service Afloat, 
2 vols. Svo. 12. 1s.—New Literary Flowers, 5s.—Ha- 
rivel’s Court French Grammar, 6s.—The Nursery Plu- 
tarch, I8mo, 2s. 6d — Memoirs of Silvio Pellico, trans- 
lated by Thomas Roscoe, royal 18mo. 6s.— Select Li- 
brary, Vol. 9, Evid of Christianity, 6s.— Redford’s 
Life of Cooke, 8vo. 14s.—The Archer's Guide, 12mo. 5s. 
=A Vindication of Ecclesiastical Establishments, by 
J. Inglis, D.D. Svo. 6s. 6d.—The Leading Idea of 
Christianity, 12me. 5s.— Rich Boys and Poor Boys, by 
Mrs, Hofland, i8mo. 2s. 6d.—Roberts’s Testimony, 8\o. 
Js. 6d.—History of the East India Company, from 
their First Charter to the Present Time, by Capt. 
Thornton, R.N. Svo. 7s.— Fossil Flora of Great Britain, 
Part 2, Svo. 12. 2s.—Rush’s Narrative of a Residence 
at the Court of London, 8vo. l4s.—Ihe Americans, by 
an American in London, l2mo. 6s.—Scripture History, 
intended forthe Improvement of Young Persons, by E. 
Miller, 18mo. 4s.—Continuation of Tales and Romances 
by the Author of Waverley, 9 vols. Svo. 52. 8s.— Wil- 
son's Sermons at Bath, 8vo. 10s. 6d.—Fenwick on 
Field Fortification, 18mo. 6s.— Baston’s Covenant of 
Grace, 32mo, 2s. 6d.—Adelaide, a Story of Modern 
Life, 3 vols. 1/. 4s.—M*‘Henry’s Spanish Grammar, 
¥2mo. §s.— Memoirs of the Duchess D’ Abrantes, Vol. 5, 
oe Erskine, or the Traveller, by J. Galt, 3 vols, 

» His. Gd. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

“The Poet’? we decline—but should be happy to see 
the prose paper. 

Thanks to B. T.—R.—G. G. 

G. is right—but the party presenting the money 
Was not alone in error. We know every step of their 
Proceedings, but sha‘! not refer to the subject at pre- 
seat. The EK. of M. is not yet a member. 

Taglioni did perform. The Morning Paper referred 

» Was In error. 

Our Critical and Biographical Notice of Kean has run 


to such length, as to compel us to defer th cond 
notice of the Royal Academy. i 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
PUBLIC MEETING to PROMOTE the 
ABROTSFORD SUBSCRIPTION will be held in the 
LG PTIAN HALL, Mausion House, under the Patronage of the 
Right How, Sir PETER LAURIE, the Lord Mayor, THIS DAY, 


This day, in 6vo. 6. 
UESTIONS on ADAM’S ROMAN AN- 
TIQUITIES, printed uniformly, aud forming a useful 
Appendage to that Work, . 


Oxford: Henry Siatter ; aud Whittaker, Treacher, and Ce, 
Leadon, 





Saturday, the 18th inst, at Twelve for One o'clock precisely, ; 
The admirers of Genius, aud the Fricuds of Literature, are Price 10s, 60. 
earnestly reqaested to attend, c 
Admission vy tickets, which may be bad gratuitously on aque 
cw 


RN : 4 
cali n at the Mansion House; North Uritisn Lite Ottiee, 4, & nh q 4 T n 


Bank Bandings; Johu Murray, Esq. Albemarle-treet; Mr. ee 


Fraser, Bookseller, 215, Regent-street; of R. A. Daudas, Esq. ; 4 nN, ee 
aud of the Secretary, 15, Northants rhind street ‘Strand, HE BOOK of ENOCH the PROPHET: 
#4* Seats will ve rest rved tor Ladics. An Ayocryphal Production, supposed for ages to hate 
wm. Seen. been lost; but drcovered at the close of the list Century ta 


PETER LAURIE, jun, }" reasurers and 
MARK BOYD, Ho Abyssinia; wow first translated from an Exhiopie MS. iu the 
Bodleian Library. 


By RICHARD LAURENCE, LL.D. Archbishop of Cashel, 
Late Piofessor of Hebrew in the University of Oxtord. 
znd edition, corrected aud eularged. 

Oxford: J. H. Parker: J. G. and F. Kivington, London. 


FIRST OF JULY, 1833, WILL BE PUBLISHED IN MONTHLY PARIS, 
PRICE 2s. Gd. THE 


NATIONAL GALLERY 
PAINTING AND SCULPTURE, 


In the best style of Outline Engraving on Steel ; with a Description of each Subject, and a 
brief Memoir of the Artist ; 


UNDER THE SUPERINTENDENCE OF MR. A. J. VALPY. 








On the 25th of May, in 3 vols. pine 

NEW WORK, by MRS. TROLLOPE, 

Author of the * Domestic Manuers of the Americans.’ 
Whitaker, Treacher and Co. Ave Maria-lane. 








The erection of a suitable edifice for the reception of the Paintings now exhibited at the National Gallery in Pall Mall, and of the 
Sculpiures iv the Britis Maseam, will serve to increase «he taste for the Fine Arts; aud it may be hoped, that, on the completion 
ph pm A the Coliection will be so materially iucreased by dowatiou ot purchase, as to form a SCHOOL OF PAINTING AND 

., TURE, 

lo present the public with a Series or ExGravines, carefally drawn from the originals, and execated in a superior manner on 
Steel, is the object of this Work, which is intended to form a Gallery in miniature, on the plan of the * Musée Napoléon,” equally 
adapted to the Library or the Drawing-room. 


‘The admirers of the Fine Arts who reside at a distance from the Metropolis will be thus enabled to possess, in the cheapest end 
most convenient furm, @ iaithiul delineation of every Painting, &c. with a Desciiption of each Subject, aud a brief Memoir of the Artist. 
PLAN OF PUBLICATION. 

The Work will be published in Monthly Parts, price 2s. 6d., to be deiivered with the Magazines. 

‘Vhe Parts will contain on an average Tweivk ExcravinGs. 

The Work witlte printe| ou tine paper in octavo, witha Description of each Engraving, aud brief Memoirs of the Artists. 

The ‘NATIONAL GALLERY?’ will be comprised in Sixteen or Eighteen Monthly Parts; and on the completion of the present 
Collection, a Part will be published ocvasionally, as the Paintings, &. may be increased by purchase of donation, 


Printed and publixhed by A. J. VALPY, Red Lion-court; and sold by all Booksellers, Printseliers, &c. in Town and Country. 
PUBLISHED THIS DAY, 


I. SIR WALTER SCOTT'S POETICAL WORKS, 
NEW EDITION, UNIFORM WITH THE WAVERLEY NOVELS, 
Volume the First, price 5s. 
WITH DESIGNS BY 
J. M. W. TURNER, R.A. 


TO BE COMPLETED IN TWELVE VOLUMES. 


II. WAVERLEY NOVELS. NEW EDITION. 


Volume 48, (the concluding Volume, with Grossary,) price 5s. 


ALL THE EARLY VOLUMES FROM THE COMMENCEMENT, AT is. EACH. 
COMPLETE SETS DONE UP UNIFORM. 


Ill. COMPLETION OF TALES AND ROMANCES, 


WHICH CONCLUDES 


THE EDITIONS OF WAVERLEY NOVELS. 


In Svo. with Introductions, Notes, and Glossary, and comprised in 9 vols. price....£5 8 0 
The Same Work, in 11 vols. 12mo. price .... 4 
The Same Work, in 9 vols. 18mo. price ...........066 oomuonwes o08 


IV. CAPTAIN BASIL HALL’S FRAGMENTS OF 
VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


The Third and Concluding Series, 15s. Plates. 
Printed for ROBERT CADELL, Edinburgh; WHITTAKER and Co. London; and all Booksellers. 


JUST PUBLISHED, IN ONE LARGE VOL. 8vo. PRICE 12s. Gd. 
With a Portrait of the late Mr. Abernethy, 


A COMPLETE DICTIONARY OF DIET, &c. 


Being a Treatise upon (as conducive to Health) and History of every Description of Food, both Solid and Fluid, 
in use for the Support of Man; including Observations upon the Subject from eminent Philosopiuers and Physicians 
of present and past times. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE MEDICAL AND SURGICAL DICTIONARY.’ 


OPINIONS OF THE REVIEWERS. 
“Tn this work there is a vast deal of information. It contains a practical and interesting account of every edible and potable 
produce either by nature or art.”—Lilerary Gazetie. 
** We like this work amazingly—it is replete with the most aseful and interesting information ujon the subjects on which it treats, 
and ought to he in the possession of every family iu the kingdom.”’— Vetropolttan Magazine. 
“ The subject of regimen is of universal interest, and this sclume coutaius, in the must convenient shape for reference, all the 
information which the most fastidious can require.”"— Atlas. 


London: HENRY CREMER, 19, Cornhill; and to be had of N, HAILES, 168, Piccadilly; T. GRIFFITHS, Welllogton-street, 
Sireud; and, by urcer, of all Booksellers iu Lown and Country. spa . ‘ 
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HE Twenty-ninth Annual Exhibition of the 
SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER-COLOURS, is NOW 
OPEN at their Gallery, Patt Mavi East.—Open each day from 
9 till dusk.—Adaiittance, Is.; Catalogue, 6d. 
R. HILLS, Sec. 


UNDER THE PATRONAGE OF HER MAJESTY. 
No. 16, OLD BOND-STREET. 
HE EXHIBITION of the ASSOCIATED 
PAINTERS in WATER-COLOURS is NOW OPEN at 
their GALLERY, as above, daily, from Nine till Dask.—Admit- 
tance, 1+.; Catalogue, 6d. J. M. BURBANK, Hon. Sec. 


ATIONAL GALLERY of PRACTICAL 

SCIENCE and WORKS of ART, LOWTHER ARCADE, 
and ADELAIDE-STREET, WEST STRAND. Open from Ten 
o’Clock in the Morning, 

Steam Gun discharging a Volley of Seventy Balls in Four Se- 
conds—Steam Boat Models propelled on Water by Paddle-wheels 
—Sieam Eagine Models in motion—Model of a Carriage moving 
with great rapititv—an aq soe showing a brilliant Combustion 
of the hardest Steel—a Magnet producing a Spark capable of 
igniting Gunpowder—an Electro-Magnet sustaining upwards of 
400 pounds weight—Exemplification of a Piau for preventing 
Ships foundering at Sea—Model of an Oven in daily operation, 
showing the plan by which, during the process of baking bread, 
@ spirituous liquid is obtained—an Apparatus daily exhibiting the 
cooking of Meat by Gas—a Mouse in a Dising Bell—an Air 
Balloon—Antediluvian Fossil Organic Remains—Pictures by the 
Olid Masters, iacluding some splendid productions of Murillo— 
Sculpture—Selt-acting Musical lustruments—with numerous 
Other interesting objects. 

The Fall of Nineveh—Macbeth—Satan, Sin, and Death—and 
other Pictures; with several new Drawings and Engravings, by 
JOHN MARTIN. 

Great Solar and Oxy-Hydrogen Microscopes, magnifying the 
Animalcule in a Drop of Water more than 100,000 tin 
exhibiting numerous other wonders in the Avimal and Vege 
World; with a variety of other interesting and amusing Optical 
Apparatus: together with a Diorama of the ‘Wreckers off 
Calais,’ from the celebrated Painting by C. STANFIELD, R.A. 


Admission—To the Gallery, is., Catalogues, 1s. —To Mr.Martin’s 
Pictures, 1s., Catalogues, 6¢d.—To the Microscopes and Diorama, 
Is., Catalogues, gratis. 

#,* The Proprietors, whilst they invite the co-operation of 
the Laventor and of the Patron of the Arts aud Scieuces, have 
to acknowledge the Presentation and Deposit of numerous highly 
valuable Models and Works of Art.—All Deposits preserved with 
the greatest care, aud restored whenever required. 

BRITISH AND FOREIGN ASSURANCE, 

peoxe TER LIFE OFFICE, 9, Chatham- 
place, Blackfriars, London. 
DIRECTORS. 

Rear-Adm. the Hon. G. H. L. Dundas, C.B. 
William Goodenough Hayter, Esq. 

John Towgood Kemble, Esq. 

John G. Shaw Lefevre, Esq. F.R.S. 

Robert Paik, Esq. 

William Unwin Sims, Esq. 

Samuel Smith, Esq. 
Le Marchant T S, —- 

Trustees—John Deacon, Esq.—John G. Shaw Lefevre, Esq. 
F.R.S.—William Unwin Sims, Esq. 

The Premiums of this Office for healthy persons ave lower 
than any offered to the Public, both for short terms and the 
whole period of Life; those for persons afflicted, or residing in 
tropical or other hazardous Climates, are in proportion to the 
increased risks. 

Officers in the Army and Navy are charged the ordinary rates 
until called into active or foreign service. 

Prospectuses aud all necessary information may be obtained at 
the Office. 

Proposals can be passed daily. 

MICHAEL SAWARD, Secretary. 


ASYLUM FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC LIFE OFFICE, 
70, Cornhill, and 5, Waterloo-place, London, 
DIRECTORS. 

The Hon. William Fraser, Chairman. 

Colonel Lushington, C.B. Deputy Chairman. 

Foster Reynolds, esq. Capt. Geo. Harris, R.N. C.B. 
William Pratt, esq. William Edmund Ferrers, esq. 
John Kymer, esq. Thomas Feun, esq. 

Francis Ki mble, esq. G. Farren, esq. Resident Direc- 
C, W. Hallett, esq. ‘or 






























Physician—Dr. Ferguson. 
Surgeons—H. Mayo, esq. F.R.S., and T. Callaway, esq. 
DOMESTIC INSURANCE. 


| over RATES ever published, whether 


for a term or for the whole of life. 
he foliowing are selected from the even Rates, 


‘Age. Whole Life. 7 Years. | Age. Whole Life. 7 Years. 
20 11 9g 017 1 40 | 217 1 110 8 
30 220 1 210 50 = &B: 2 








ALTERNATIVE, 
One-third of the life premiam may be left anpiid, to be deducted 
from the sum assured, on a scale equal to interest at 4 per cent. 
ASCENDING SCALE OF PREMIUM. 


AGE.| First 7 Years. |Succeeding 7 Yrs.jEvery Year of Life after. 








20 . = = 1 6 2 . @ 9 
30 ’ 8 F 1135 1 3°01 
40 118 3 » ¥ © - = 2 
50 4 0 i 7 = = 





2 it 
~ "This scale ought to supersede all others in cases of Annuity, or 
Leases for Lives, in which very low rates for so long a period as 
14 years, will be found highly advantageous. 
VOYAGES AND FOREIGN RESIDENCES. 

Persons voyaging or residing abroad, Masters, Supercargoes, 
and others, insured for the whole of life, or for a specitic voyage. 
PREGNANCY, INFIRM HEALTH, AND OLD AGE, 

Females need not appear; the rates for diseases are moderate, 
and Policies are granted to persons of advauced age. 

Insurances may be effected without delay. 








“ In post 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 
BSERVATIONS on PROFESSIONS, 
LITERATURE, MANNERS, and EMIGRATION, in the 
UNITED STATES aud CANADA, made during a Residence 


there in 1832. 
By the Rev, ISAAC FIDLER, 
For ashort time Missionary in Upper Canada, 
Whittaker, Treacher and Co, Ave Maria-iaue. 








OUNTRY BOOKSELLERS are respect- 
fully requested to order JOHN R. PRIESTLEY’S CATA- 
LOGUE, which is published this day, through the London Trade. 
47, Holborn, (Removed from Great Russell-street, Covent-garden. ) 


On the Ist of June will be published, price 6d. the First 
N 


Number o 
HE GARDENER’S and FORESTER’S 
RECORD of the Culture and Management of Fruits, 
Vegetables, Forest Trees, and of all Subjects counected with the 
above Arts, calculated for information and improvement therein. 
Conducted by JOSE HARRISON, Gardener to the Right 
Hon, Lord Wharucliffe. To be continued Monthly. 
Also, the Fourth Number of P 
The Floricultural Cabinet, and Florist’s Ma- 
gazine, containing a Description of the Culture and Manage- 
ment of Flowering Plants, with Accounts of everything new, 
interesting, and useful, connected with their Cultivation, &c, 
Conducted by Joseph Harrison, 6vo. price 6d., with coloured 
Engravings. 

‘The Pian of the above Work will comprise Original Communica- 
tious, interesting and aseful Extracis, Reviews, Engravings, and 
Notices of new and beautiiul Exotic, or Hardy Fiowering Plants, 
Engravings and_ Descriptions of all British Piauts, A great 
number of the Engravings will be coloured. No. 1. contains a 
coloured Engraving of a new and splendid Striped Crimson 
Dahlia; also coloured Engravings of Four other Plants. 

‘ aaa for either Work may be addressed to the Pub- 
ishers. 





Whittaker, Treacher and Co. Ave Maria-lane. 


Lately published, by J. H. PARKER, Oxford. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. price 1/. 2s. 6d. 


ft 1/. 2s. 6d. 
CCLESIASTICAL HISTORY of the 


FIRST THREE CENTURIES, from the Crucifixion of | 


Jesus Christ, to the Year 313. 
By the Rev. EDWARD BURTON, D.D. 
Regius Professor of Divinity, and Cauon of Christ Church. 
n 8v0. price 6s. 

Discourses upon some of the Principal Ob- 
jects and Uses of the Historical Scriptures of the Old Testament, 
preached before the University of Oxford, by Edward Hawkins, 
D.D., Provost of Oriel College, and Prebendary of Rochester. 

' In 8vo. price 13s. Li 

The Scholastic Philosophy considered in its 
relation to Christian Theology, by Renn Dickson Hampden, M.A. 
Principal of St. Mary Hall, and late Fellow of Oriel College. 

rice 2s. 

Two Lectures on the Checks to Population, 
delivered before the University of Oxford, in Michaelmas Term, 
1832, by the Rev. W. F. Lloyd, M.A. Student of Clirist Church, 
Professor of Political Economy. 

Price 1s. 

Affection between the Church and the Dis- 
senters. A Sermon, on Luke ix. 49, 50, preached before the 
University of Oxford, January 27, 183), by the Rev. Charles 
Girdlestone, A.M., Vicar of Sedgley, aud late Feilow of Balliol 
College. Price 1s. 6d. ae 

Remarks on the Rev. Dr. Arnold’s Principles 
of Church Reform, by the Rev. William Palmer, M.A. Worcester 
College, Oxford, author of ‘ Origines Liturgice.’ 

rice 15.6d. 

A Sermon preached at Northampton, on 
Friday, August 3, 1832, by Edward Cardwell, D.1., Principal of 
St. Alban’s Hail. *rice 1s. 6d. i 

A Sermon preached at the Consecration of 





| 





Grove Chorch, on Tuesday, August 14, 1832, by Edward Bouverie | 


Pusey, B.D. Regius Professor of Hevrew, and Canon of Christ 
Church, late Feilow of Oriel College. 
Price 1s. 6d. 

The Duty of Christian Humility as opposed 
to the Pride of Science, a Discourse, preached before the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, at_ St. Mary’s, on Sunday, June 24, 1832, by 
William Mills, B.D., Fellow of Magdaien College, aud Proiessor 
of Moral Philosophy. . 

By the same Author, price 2s. 
A Lecture on the Theory of Moral Obliga- 
tion; being the first of a Course of Lectures delivered before the 
Jniversity of Oxford in Lent Term 1830. 
n By0. price 1s. 6d, 
. > or 

The Book of Enoch the Prophet: an Apo- 
cryphal Production, supposed for Ages to have been lost; but 
discovered at the cicse of the last century in Ab nia; now first 
translated from an Ethiopic MS. in th od a Library, by 
Richard Laurence, LL.D., Archbishop of Cashel, late Professor 
of Hebrew in the University of Oxford. Second edition, cor- 
rected and enlarged. 








In 18mo. price Is. " . 

A Short Explanation of Obsolete Words in 
our Version of the Bible, by H. Cotton, D.C.L., Archdeacon of 
Cashel, late Student of Cx. Ch. 

‘ In l2mo, price 4s. : , 

A Selection of Letters and Meditations, by 
the Rev. Irvine Whiity, late Rector of Golden, Second edition, 

nb L2mo, price 3s. 

The Curate’s Memorandum Book, and Pa- 
rochial Visitor’s Guide. 

In 2 vols. 8vo, price I. Is. 

A Sketch of the History of the Church of 
England to the Revolution in 1688, by T, V. Short, B.D. Student 
of Christ Church. 

Sixth edition, 8vo. price 10s. 6d. a 

The Christian Year. Thouglits in Verse for 

the Sundays and Holidays throughout the year. 
Also, the 8th edition, 32mo. price 3s. 6d. 
in 8vo. price 5s. , 

Joannis Miltoni Fabuia Samson Agonistes 
et Comus, Grece. Interpretatas est Edvardus Greswell, S.T.P. 
Coll. C.C, Sovius. 

In 8vo. price 5s. 

Analogies of Organized Beings, by J. S. 

Dancan, D.C.L. New Coll. é 
In evo. price 5s. | ihe 

Reflexions on the Metaphysical Principles of 
the Infinitesimal Analysis, by M. Carnot. Translated by the 
Rev. W. R. Broweli, M.A. Pemb. Coll. 

In 12mo. price 3s. 

Illustrations of Aristotieon Men and Manners, 

from the Dramatic Works of Shakespeare, by J. E. Riddle, M.A. 
Second edition, price 2s. ? 

Laws of the Greek Accents, by John Griffiths, 

B.A, Fellow of Wadham College. J 





| with Glossarial Notes, and a 





$$$ 


TRANSLATION OF MEDE’S CLAVIS APOCALYPTIca, 
This day is published, in 8vo. price 10s. 6d. in boards, 
KEY to the APOCALYPSE, discovered 
and demonstrated from the Luternal and Inserted Chg. 
tacters of the Visions. Translated from the Latin of the latest 
Edition of the Rev. JOSEPH MEDE, B.D. 
R. BRANSBY COOPER, Esq. 
Printed forJ. G. and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 
Waterloo-place, Pall Mall. “ 
Of whom may be had, just published, by the Translator of the 
above Work 
A Commentary on the Revelation of §¢, 
John, or the Apocalypse. In 8vo. price 6s. 6d. 


RELIGIOUS PRESENTS, 
Beautifully printed in 32mo. neatly done up in fancy boar 

2s. 6d., in ~ deri siik, 3s. 6d., aud in mre. elegaat, Ss. im, 

ae 2 ; . 
FATHER’S PRESENT to his SON, 
By the Editor of the ‘ Sacred Harp,’ and * Mother’s 

“reseut to her Daugtiter,’ 

“ My son, hear the instruction of thy father, and forsake not 
the law of thy mother: for they shall be an ornament of grace 
unto thy head, and chains about thy neck.””—Solomon, 

This work is eaneilished with an elegant Frontispiece, anda 
head of Sir Matihew Hale as a Viguetie, equal in style and 
workmanship to any of the Annuals, engraved on Sieel by Cook 
in his best wanner. 

Dublin: W. F.Wakeman, 9, D’Olier-street; and R.Groombridge, 
Panyer Alley, Paternoster-row, London; of whom may be had, 
done up in the same style, price, aud size, and by the same 
Editor, new and improved editions of 

1. The Sacred Harp. 
** Sweet Harp of Zion— 
With trembling hand | wake thy holy strain; 
With trembling hand | sweep thy sxered chord, 
That poured of old its music to the Lord.” 

This is a Collection of some of the very best pieces of Sacred 
Poetry in the English Language, embellished with a head of 
Bishop Heber, newly engraved by Fry, with Vignette tithe-page, 

2. A Mother's Present to her Daughter. 

“Favour is deceitful, and beauty is vain; but a woman that 
feareth the Lord shall be praised.””—Solomon. 

‘This work is embellished with a Vignette head of our Saviour, 
and handsome Presentation Plate, engraved by Kirkwood. 


SHAKSPEARE WITH NOTES, SELECTED BY 
ALEX. CHALMERS, ESQ. 

This day is published, handsomely printed in & vols. 8vo. with a 
Portiait, price 3/. 12s. in boards; or, with Engiavings, from 
the Desigus of celebrated Artists, illustrating a Scene in each 
Play, elegantly printed, price 44, 16s. in boards, 

SHAKS- 


HE PLAYS of WILLIAM 
PEARE, accurately printed from the Text of the cor- 
rected Copies, leit by the late GEORGE STEEVENs, . and 
EDMOND MALONE, Esq. With Mr. Maton various Read- 
ings; a Selection of Explavatory aud Historical Notes, trom the 
most eminent Commentatois; a History of the Stage, aud @ Lilie 

of Shakspeare. 

By ALEXANDER CHALMERS, F.S.A, 

Printed for Longman and Co.; T. Cadell; J. and W.T. 
Clarke; J. Booker, J. Booth; J. Richardson; J. M. Richard- 
son; R. H. Ev R.Scholey ; J, Bohn; Baldwin and Cradock; 
Hatchard and J. G. and F. Rivington; Newman aud Co.; 
Harding and Co.; Hamilton and Co.; R. Fenn; . Tegg; J. 
Dancan; W. Mason; Whittaker and Co ; Simpkin and Co,; 
J. Setehel; Parbury and Ce.; J. Hearne; E. Hodgson; J, 
Dowding; W. J. and J. Maynard; M. Doyle; J. Wicksteed ; 
Smith, kider and Co.; T. Geeves; and G. Clarke, London; also 

rJ.and J. J. Deighton, Cambridge; Wilson and Sous, York; 
3. and J. Robinson, Liverpool; and A. Black, Stirling & 
Kenney, and Maclachian & Stewart, Edinburgh. 

Of whom may be had, F 
1. Shakspeare’s Plays, in 10 Pocket Volumes, 
Portrait, price 1/. 10s. in boards; 











































or on royalpaper 2/. 0 

2. Another Edition, stereotyped, in 1 vol. 8vo. 
with a Sketch of his Life, a Glossary, and Portrait, price 14s, 
in boards. 3 

8. Shakspeare’s Plays and Poems, with the 
Corrections and Hilustrations of various Commentators; com- 
prebending a Life of the Poet, and an enlarged History of the 
Stage, by the late Edmond Malone. With a new Glossarial 
ludex. toss vols. 8vo. with 2 Portraits, and an engraving from 
the Monument at Stratford, price 12é. 12s. in boards. 


Just published, in 12mo. 7s. 6d. boards, aa 
N the IMPROVEMENT of SOCIETY 
by the DIFFUSION of KNOWLEDGE; or an Illustration 
ot the Advantages which would result trom a more geueral dis 
semination of rational and scientific Luformation among ail 
ranks ; illustrated with Eugrasings. 
By THOMAS DICK, LL.D. 
Author of the ‘ Curistian Philosopher,’ * The Philosophy of a 
Future State,’ * The Philosophy of Religion,’ Xc. 


In 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth, 

The History of the Scottish Church, Rotter- 
dam. To which are subjoined Notices of the other British 
Charches in the Netherlands, and a brief View of the Datel 
Ecclesiastical Establishment. By the Rev. William Steeveu, M.A. 
Junior Minister of the Scottish Church, Roterdam, 

Tn 18mo. Qs. 6d. cloth, 

The Nursery Plutarch. By the Authoress of 

* Charlie Seymour.” Dedicated to the Hon. George Frederick 
oyle. . oe 
In 12mo. 5s. cloth, the only complete edition, 

The Young Christian; or, a Familiar Ilus- 
tration of the Principles of Christian Duty. By Jacob Abbott, 
Principal of Mount Vernon Female School, Boston.—This edition 
is printed verbatim from the American copy, aud is neither 
abridged nor altered. 


5. 
Second Edition, ismo. 28. 6d cloth, ‘ 
Liberia: or, the Early History and Signal 
Preservation of the American Colony of Free Negroes. By War 
unes, Minister of the Gospel. With a copious Appendix, frou 
materials turuisled by Elliott Cresson, Esq. 





In 18mo, 2s. 6d. cloth, 

The Apprentice Monitor; or Examples and 

Warnings for Persons in Humble Life. By the Author of ‘ The 
Servant.’ 4 

Waugh and Innes, Edinburgh; and Whittaker, Treacher, and 

Co. Ave Maria-lane, London. 








————— 
Jost publis! 
MRS. 5 
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THE ATHENZAUM. 





$19 








ed by ye Bull, New Public Subscription Librar: 
Jost pablish 26, Holles-street, C “ee ndish yare, ss 
MRS. SHERIDAN'S NEW NOVEL, io Three Volumes. 
I 








M §S AN D E N D S&S. 
By the Author of ‘ Carwell.’ 

4 ftis not too mach to affirm that these volumes display at 
once the acuteness and vigour of a male See neng, with the 
depth of feeling peculiar to a woman.”—Time: 

“ We are mistaken dig be not a favourite with people who 

ck with philosoph 
look OTe their bee coals am George the Third was king.’ 
We confess to having goue see % it twice.”’—Quarterly Keview. 


THE INV ISIBLE GENTLEMAN. 
By the Author of‘ Chartley.’ 3 vols, 
“One of the most sasaounie fictions.” —Literary Gazette. 


LIGHTS AN D SHADOWS 
Of GERMAN LIFE. ¢ vols, 
“ These ows. of German Lite have an interest which we 
consider pris ivresistibic.”—Sunday Times, 


4 
LIVES OF BANDITTI 
AND AALS IN. 7“ L PARTS OF THE WORLD. 
By Macfarlane, 








New e ition, in 2 vols, with 16 Say sraving S, 2s. 
# Better companions Cannot be had than these amusing rob- 
bers and banaitu.”’— Monthly ee. 


RECORDS OF MY LIFE. 
By the late John Taylor, Esq. 2 vols. svo. with Portrait. 
“ These volun abound with entertaining matter.” —Spectator. 








% Just published, 
EBRETT’S PEERAGE, corrected to 
Feb. 1833, with the Arms of the Peers, and a fine Por- 
trait —_ Majesty. Iu2 vols. price il. 8s. 
lazous - very fully given in this edition, 

Printed pe . : F. Rivington; J. and T. Clarke; 
Longman and Co.; T. At, Jobo Richardson ; J. M. Richard- 
sou; Baldwin aud Onder Hatchord and Sou; J. Booth; 
J. Booker; Hamilton aud Co. is. Bi agster; R.Scholey; Parvury 
aud Co.; E. Hodgson ; E. Lioyi; W. Pickering; J. Vemple- 
man; Houlston and Son; and the Executorsof T. E: serton, 

Of whom may be had. 

Debrett’s Baronetage, corrected to silted 1832. 
In 2 vols. price 1. 8s. 
a aoe eee a 

Just published, 
THE ADVENTURER; or, LON- 
yo UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE, 

Contents: Address—A Comparison of the Fine Arts among the 
Antients and Moderns—On the Advantages of an unrestricted 
Foreign Trade- On the History and ee of Physiology—On 
the Genius and E.oquence of Curran. — Reviews: Wh ately” ‘s 
Logie—Stuart’ s * Voree Years in pte —Miss Martineau’s 
* Demerara.’—— Misce/laneous : State aud Prospects of the Uni- 
versity—The London University Debating Socicties—The Mar, - 
lee bone Proprietary Collegiate School—Letter from Timochy 

ing, Esq. to the Editors 
Publistied by J. M‘Gowan, 16, Great Win Windwill- sirect. 


IS 
(OL. EVANS , M.P.—An accurate Portrait, 
taken expressly ierthaguneens, of LIEUT.-COL. EVANS, 

MP, will be pres med GRATIS with the SUNDAY HERALD 
ol Senday next; avd on Sunday the 26th, will be giveua Portrait 
— M ROT HHSC age E-q. ~~ = xc. &e.—The SUNDAY 
HERA is ge folio pape wl has r cently had the 
WEEKLY TIMES. nach MERLE” > WrE KLY REGISTER anited 











83, Fleet-street.—Oiders shoud 
be given immediately to the ‘-w Peoend h, toprevent disappointment, 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
In 8vo. price 14s. 
NARRATIVE OF A RESIDENCE AT ag 
HE COURT OF LONDON. 
By RICHARD RUSH, Esq 
Late Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Pie mipotentiary from the 
Juited States of Ametica, from 117 to 1825. 


The FIFTH VOLUME of the TRANSLATION o 
MADAME ashe dll b) MEMOIRS. 
TR ANSATLANTIC SKETCHES. 
By Capt. J. E. Alexander. 2 vols. 8vo. Etchings, &c. 

4. 

TOURS IN UPPER INDIA. 

By Major Archer, late a ig to Lord Combermere. 

2 vols. Sv0. 
NEW WORKS OF FICTION, 
In 3 sols, post Sve. 
EBEN ERSKINE; or, THE TRAVELLER, 


By the Author of * Lawrie ‘Todd,’ &e. 
2. 
eos eareats 


CONSTANCE son, LIFE AS IT IS, 
By Mrs. A. T. Thomson, Author of the * Life of Henry VIII.’ 


— 


MANSFIELD PARK, by Miss AUSTEN. 
Complete in 1 vol. 6s. neatly tnand J and illustrated ; form ing the 
current Volume of * THE STANDARD NOVE Ls. 
? Also, by the same Author, ‘EMMA,’ and «SENSE and 
SENSIBILITY,’ cach compicte in 1 vol. price 6s. 
*,* Mr. Beutley’s Catalogue of New Works may now be had 
gratis. 


3 vols. 


Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street, 
(successor to Henry Colburn). 


This day is published, in 12m0. price 7s. 6d. boards, 


FAMILIAR INTRODUCTION to the 
CHRISTIAN RELIGION, me a Series of Letters from a 
Father to his Sons. By A. SENIOR, 

* We must conclude with ae mee it to be our judgment, 
that the author bas furnished the world with a noble approxima- 
tion to what is greatly needed, namely, an introduc tory manual, 
which shall make our sons and danghters acquainted with the 
essential elements of Cieir religion, without presenting it to their 
minds as a ses ere and oppressive task ”’— British Critic, Jan, 1822, 

Printed for J. and F. Rivington, St. Paui’s Churchyard, and 
Waterioo-place, ? all Mail. 








This day, in demy 8vo, 14s. 


N INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of 
ANC — & GEOGRAPHY, with copious Indexes. 
y PETER E DWUND LAURENT, 

Of the Royal Nes al Coliege, in HLM. Dock Yard, Portsmouth; 
Author of a * New Fransiation of He rodotus,’ * The Odes of 
Pindar in Eugli~h Prose,’ & 

Second edition, To which ts naaed, a SERIES of QUESTIONS 

adapter! to this Work, 

Tuis volume combines a Treatise and a Dictionary of Ancient 
Geogiaphy : every geographical name that caw be found iv Tha- 
cvdute s, Herodotus, Livy, and other ancient historians presions 
to the faliof the Byzantine Empire, may be easily referred to, 
and its situation ascertained, even without refereuce to a wap, 
provided the reader has obtained some general notions of 
Geography. 

Oxtord 
Londow. 


Henry Siatter ; 





| 
and Whittaker, Treacher, and Arnot, | 


Just published, royal 32mo, 3s. 6d. silk ; 2s. 6d. cloth boards, 
NHE CORONAL; ORIGINAL POEMS, 
Sacred and gs Hlaneous us 
ARY ANN BROWN NE, 
Author = * Mont Blane,’ ‘ Ada,’ &e. 
“ Fancies, woven in instead of flowers, 
Affections for the stems, 
And thoughts, the spirit’s gems, 
Set iu the cirehug frame of lonely hours.” 
London: Hamilton, Adams, and Co. (~ he Liver- 
pool, D. Marple s, L Lord- ‘street, 








In a few. days, price 6s. 


M I S E R RIM 
A ROMANCE, 


Second Edition, 
* Plus on aime une maitresse, plus on est prés de la hair.” 
Thomas Hookham, Old Boud-street, 


U Sz. 





THE AUTHOR OF ‘ CAVENDISH’S’ NEW WORK. 
YHE PORT -ADMIRAL 


A TALE OF THE WAR. 

« Would to God,” says a weekly critic, adverting to this dis 
tinguished production, ** would to God =— it might produce the 
same etiect upon Government, as it upon us, We should 
then hear no more of the debasing aaa atrocious punishment of 
the lash.”’ 

Printed for Cochrane and M‘Crone, 11, Waterloo-place ; and 
to be had at all Libraries. 





This day ts published, in Lzmo. cloth RE. xD 5s. 
HE GERMAN DER; 
a Selection trom the most Popular W a with literal 
aud free ‘Trenctations, Grammatical aud other Notes, for the 
use of Beginner 
By ADOLPHU s RERNAYS, Ph. Dr. Professor of the German 
Language and Literature in King’s College, London, 
rreuttel and Co. 30, Soho-square, 
By the same Author, 12mo. cloth boards, 
A Compendious German Grammar. 
edition, improved and enlarged, 5s. 
Familiar German Exercises, 6s. 6d. 
A Key to the Same, 4s. 
German Poetical Anthology. 
__ German Prose Anthology, 7s. 


In foolscap Svo. price 5s. cloth, lettered and gilt, 
THE BOOK of the NURSERY: Precepts 
for the Management of Infants, and for the Prevention 
aud Domestic Treatment rs the Diseases incidental to Childhood. 
By DENDY, M.R.C.S. 
Surgeon to the Royal pa tor the Rievmas of Children. 
Dedicated, by permission, to her Majesty the Queen, 

“*1f we cousider the immense mortality amoug infants, we shall 
be the better able to estinate his deserts, who thus puts into our 
hands a means of rescuiug so many litile sufferers from the 
ton — Literary Gazette. 

* To the young married woman and the inexperienced mother 
it will prove a treasure beyond all price, and uo warsery should 
be without it.”—Town. 

By the same Author, 

The Phenomena of Dreams, and other Tran- 
sient Hlusions, Price 4s. 

‘There are protennd knowledge and good sense to be met 
with in its pages, tog wethe r with many iuteresting facts and very 
curious discussions, '— Monthly Review, 

** This is one of the most amittsing and scientific investigations 
pre subject which we have yet seen.”’"— Medicaland Chirurgical 

Review. 

Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. Ave Maria-lane. 


Second 


2nd edit. 8s.6d. 








RODGERS’S NEW SYSTEM OF CONTRACTS. 
J. RODGERS, TAILOR, &c., 5, CITY RO AD, (a few doors from Finsbury-square,) most respectfully submits for 


the Inspection of the NOBILITY and GENTRY, but more particularly the FASHIONABLE WORLD, 


the following NEW AND ADVANTAGEOUS 


SYSTEM OF CONTRACTS, which is founded on the most Equitable Principles, and can with confidence be recommended to the ‘ ECONOMIST,’ as possessing 
many superior and ‘ decided advantages’ over every other plan or scale that has hitherto claimed the attention of the Public. 

J. RODGERS’S * MATHEMATICAL SYSTEM OF CULLING’ is founded upon the most correct and perfect principles of MATHEMATICS, (and has obtained 
rg approval of many of the first masters and scrutinizing Critics in the Trade,) ensures fitting the humau shape in the most GRACEFUL "AND KLEGANE 


























* The qi quality termed Sup yer fi 


ne’ isa very exc. cllent Article ; 


TABLE OF cor! ONTRACTS 






















" i inn ial ‘ ' . Time when | Allowance Amount per . | 
= | * The Qualities of each. — = fon dhe. Suits are to bel for Suits fear uf ail are ar ‘te eae 
| returned, returned, returned, 
| Tih ieee £.s. d. | £5. de | a & a. & Ge 
Two Suits... | SUPERFINE —-- cnesseoceses ee 480 316 0 ol oj}; 74 Oo | One 
| Extra ditto DOE  ninnennenws 5 5 0 | 1010 0 | Every Six! 015 0 90 0 | do. 
| SUPERFINE (if Blue or Black) « | 5 5 0 | 1010 0 | Months. | O11 0 980 | One 
Extra ditto (ditto) . - 600); 2e0 | | 015 0 | 1010 0 | do. 
SUPERFINE aw cosces ° 460 1218 0 016 0 1010 0 | Two 
Extra ditto CE). ccccscsece ° 520); 15 6 O Every Four | loo ;] wWw60} do. | 
SUPERFINE (if Blue or Black) ... 5 20 15 6 0 | Months. | O16 0 | 1218 0 | Two | 
Extra ditto err 516 0] 17 8 0 | ; Loo] M48 0 | do. 
“SUPERFINE (coloured)........ | 440/ bi O | | O18 0 134 0 | Two 
Extra ditto eee ‘ 419 0 | 1916 0 |Every Three 130 15 4 0 do. 
SUPERFINE (if Blue or Biack) . 419 0 1916 0 | Months. 018 0 1640 Two 
Extra ditto (GED) —— cccccccccccccccccccces 512 0 | 2280 130 17 16 0 do. 
SUPERFINE (coloured)..... see 420 20 10 0 110 15 5 @ Two 
Extra ditto (Bie) ccccccceese 416 0 200 «0 Every Ten 160 17 10 0 do. 
SUPERFINE (if Blue or em 416 0 200 Weeks. 110 18 15 0 Two 
Extra ditto (ditto) —_ | 59 0 27 «+5 *O 160 2015 0 do. 
SUPERFINE (coloured). . 400 ;|2 00 ge. i720 | Two 
Extra ditto NE - Sicinah nei nds 413 0 2718 0 | Every Two 1s 0 19 10 0 do. 
SUPERFINE (if Blue or Black) .. 413 0 2718 0 | Months. 130 2100 Two 
Ditto ............] Extra ditto (ditto).......+.. § 78 22 20 | 18 0 2314 0 do. 

































and that termed * 


“Extra Superfine’ is the finest Saxony Wool, and in every y respect ect the VERY BEST 


Clothes that can be produced ; (which should be borne in mind, as J. R. could make ‘ inferior’ Clothes at considerably lower prices,)—in short, if the most ENTIRE 
SATISFACTION is not given, the Purchaser has the right given him of returning them—at ounce a proof that utility, and not deceit, is the real object of the Proprietor. 
Young Gentlemen’s Spencer, Denmark, Coburg, Opera, and Tunic Suits, made to fit in a very superior style, and in the most fashionable and tasteful manner, for 


’ smaller Profit than is usually charged. 


Gentlemen requiring a single Suit tof lothes, and not disposed to contract per the year, can have them made at the price stated above in the ‘ Two Suits per Year’ column. 
No Clothes kept ready made; but a Suit made in a few hours, if required. —Kegimental and Navai Uniforms, Liveries, &c., upon equally advantageous Terms, 


TERMS IN LONDON—CASH ON DELIVERY. 


All bey from the Country must be pony omy with Money, or an Order upon some Person in London for Payment. 


Gentlemen ons a line eet (paid), can be waited upon with Patterns, if within Five Miles. 
N.B. RODGERS'S ‘SCIENTIFIC and MATHE fATICAL’ SYSTEM of CUTIING, taught to the Traps, Terms, Ten Guineas, 
RODGERS, TAILOR, No. 5, CITY ROAD, near FINSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, 








THE ATHENAUM. 





THE 


THE FIRST YEAR COMPLETE OF 


COURT 


MA 


GAZINE 


EDITED BY THE HON. MRS. NORTON, 


Will be ready for delivery on the 30th of May, in 


CONTAINING 


2 vols. royal 8vo. bound in morocco cloth, price One Guinea each, 


SIXTY BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATIONS 


OF 


PORTRAITS OF THE FEMALE NOBILITY, 
LANDSCAPES OF NOBLEMEN’S SEATS, 


ENGLISH AN 


PRODUCED BY THE FOLLOWING EMINENT PAINTERS 


AND 


D FOREIGN COSTUMES; 


AND ENGRAVERS AT A COST OF UPWARDS OF 


ELEVEN HUNDRED POUNDS; 


SIR THOMAS LAWRENCE, CHALON. 
W. DANIELL, R.A. COCHRAN, 
GEORGE DAWE, R.A. MORTON, 


A. ROBERTSON, MRS. J. ROBERTSON, Seeewas, MEADOWS, 
POSSELWHITE, DEAN, MRS. MEE, 
PARRIS, THOMPSON, HOLMES, BOND, &c. &c. 


THE LITERARY CONTENTS 


Comprise above 500 Original Articles by the most distinguished Writers, amongst whom are included, 


MISS FANNY KEMBLE, 

C. MACFARLANE, Esq. 

W. GODWIN, Jun. Esq. 

MRS. SHELL EY, Author of ‘ Frank- 
MISS MITFORD, [enstein,’ 
MAJOR JAMEs, 

CHARLES W HiTEHEAD, Esq. 
The late I. SHERIDAN, Esq. 


MRs. 
M RS. 


MRs. 


LORD MORPETH, Cc. B. 
TROLLOVE, 
HEMANS, 

T. ROSCOE, Esq. 
Hon. MRS. Eg gees 
LEIGH HUNT, Esq. 

PRICE BLACKWOOD, 
VISCOUNT NEWARK, 


EVERY MONTHLY NUMBER 


also contains Reviews of Literature, 


SILERIDAN, Esq. 
R. WESTALL, Esq. R.A. 
KD. 
SIR EGERTON BRYDG 


Music, the Drama, and 


HON. AUG pug NOKTON, 


SHERIDAN KNOWLES, Esq. 
BRINSLEY SHERIDAN, Esq. 
THEODORE HOOKE, Esq. 






ts, Bar 
GEORGE COLMAN the YOUNG i R, 


OF THE COURT MAGAZINE 


the Arts, and Register of Events both at Home and Abroad. 


VI- COUNT CASTLEREAGH, 
TYRONE POWEK, Esq. 

LOKD NUGENT, 

REV. 1 ap tentang 

MKS. 1 a Sooner rs. Bowditch, 
DR. te RING, 

The late J. TAYLOR, Esq. 
REV. H. ‘STEBBING, &ec. &e, 


*,* All orders for the above, and for commenc ‘ing with the Second Year, July 1, should be given immediately, to prevent disappointment. 


“* Under the suverintendence of the Hon. Mrs, Norton, and by 
her intloence, we find congiezated in the paves of this work 
much, and firet rate varied ability. ‘The portraits have always 
been good in it.’"—John Bull. 

** The plates are so costly, that it is a miracle to Us how the 
proprietors can get a remuneration for their live rality."—A 


Ala. 


Published by EDWARD BULI 





LITERARY 


* Distingui-hed above 


NOTICES. 
all iis competitors + by Ue 
gance of its graphic embellisuments, the as 
second to nove iv its literary department.””—Stanjord Bee 
“There is not an artic € init whic hy will not repay the perusal, 
and many of them are exer heut.”— Morning Herald. 
* The * Court Magaziue’ atirac ar us, Hot Ouly by the beauty and 






usefulness of its enbelienan, but the ability of its papers, both 
in F nae aud verse.” Ash cr 

Each sucecedi. g aan of this elegant publication in- 
creases in attractions, both literary and pictorial, and metite the 
patrenage of ali fashionavics in the three kingdoms.” —Shepeld 
Mercury. 


26, Holles-street, hess ne sold also by every Bookseller in the United Kingdom. 


4> 





This day is published, a new and beautiful edition, iiustrated 
with a Porirait of the Authors after Hiriow, aud Wood cuts 
from Desigus of George Cruikshauk, f.cap 8vo. 6s, Gd. 

EJECTED ADDRESSE 
With an ORIGINAL PREFACE and NOTES - ~s 
Auivors, written for this, the EGureksti Epirion. 
aan Murray, Aloemarle-street. 





sol, 8vO. 4 rive bs. 
HE BOOK ‘of AN, AL YSIS; or, a 
METHOD of pate RIENC 
EEDY SOHN ‘TODD, M.D. 
By the same Author, also speedily will be published, 
A ‘Treatise on the Nature of 


a NEW 


| HOLY. 


Chronic | 


Diseases, and the Peculiar Manner in which Mineral Waters H 


etect their Core, 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
OORE’S LIFE of BYRON, a New 


Edition, iu3 vols. 8vo, with 41splend.d Eusray ings, 2/. 5s. 


| Sccoud Edition; for Pantic 


we... | 
Mrs. Starke’s Directions for Travellers on 


the Continent, ant Complete Guide-Book for Tkaly. 
TIRELY NEW EDITION, teins THE EIGHTH, enlarved and 
Fe-writien, iu one compact volume, price 15s. strougly bouud, 


The Plays and Poems of Shirley, complete. 
Fdited by Mr. Gidlord, and the Rev. A, Dyce. 6 vols. 8:0. 
3. ss. A few Copies on larze paper, 4. Lis, 

Jolin Marray, Albenarle-st-ect 








) Lvol. small 8vo. prue 
Y TEN "y EARS’ 
ITALIAN and a STRIAN DUNGEONS, 
By SILVIO VELLICO. 
Translated frou the ori; gival by THOMAS ROSCOR, 
Whittaker, Vreacher, and Co. Ave Maria-iane, 


REV. W. 8. GILLY’S MEMOIR OF NEFF. y 


This day is —* bog - all 860, with a Map, price 6s. in 
e 2nd edition, of 











Au EN- | 


iMPRISONMENT in 


| Vrofessorof M: 
} 


MEMOIR. ‘of ‘FEL IX NEFP, Pastor of | 


the High Als; and «f his Labowrs among the French 
vr twstanuis of Dauphi. €,a Rema of the Primitive Chiistiaus 
oi Gaul. by W.S. GILLY, M.A, 
Prebendary of Durham, aud Ver of Norham, 
Printed tor J. G. and “ Rivington, St. Paul’s Cuurchyard, and 
Waterioe- place, Pall Mai 








Thi s day is =r price 5s. bea 

HE ARCHER'S GUIDE; contalsag full 
fustructions for the Use of that Ancieut and noble tn- 
Strament the Bow; directions for the choice of Arr Ws; and all 
rination essential to the attainment of theoretical proncienc y 

© erQCetul, mands vhiowatle pastime ot Archers; ac- 
pawed by a sketch © it the ‘Hie tory of the Long Bo wy, Wheeden 
ae a weapon of War, or au insivement of anise: a cape - 
trated with Plates of the costume and par: ipheriwva 
€reive, position in shooting, xc. By an OLD TOXOP WiLiiES 















Thomas Hurst, 65, St. Maui's Churchyard, 


Is, post 8.0. 3is. 6d. 
\ ALTZBURGLL. ; a Tale of the Sixteenth 
Century 
Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. Ave Maria-lip ne. 





Just published, price 
HREE SERMONS on the ‘PERPETU AL 
OBLIGATION of KEEPING every SEVENTH DIY 
Vo whieh is added, wou the Sia of Draukenness. 
By the Rev. D. CRESSIV ELL, DoD. BAGS. 
Wi sittaker, Freie wher, aud Co, Ave Maria line. 


BAK pes R's LE MPRIE RE ABRIDGE D> 
Just publixbed, price 8s. 6d. bound, 
EMPR Ik KE’S CLASSICAL DIc- 
PLONARY, ABRIDGED from ANTHON’S and BARKER'S 
and Private Schools of borh Sexes. 
ty E. HW. BARKER, of Trin. Coil, Camb 
«* This work gives every article ia a ce a9 used form, 
Prined aud publishe dby A. 4. Valpy, M.A. Red Liou-court, 
leet stveet; and sold by yy all Bookse Herts. 














TUEORY OF W :ALTH. 


Just published, price 25 
N ESSAY on the MERCANTILE 
THEORY of WRALTH. 

By GAVIN YOUNG, Captain in the Bengal Army. 
J. M. Richardson, No, 23, Cornhill. 
Just published, price 4s. 6d. bound and lettered, 

} EVERSES; or, MEMOIRS of the FAIR- 

FAX FAMILY. 
by tie A oy or at * Couversations on the Life of Christ,’ and the 
First Preaching of the Gospel by the Apostles,’ 
Printed tor B. Fe liowes,, Luds cate streets 


A. 





"{RIGONO- 


Jus st pub ished, in sto. price 


TREATISE ou PL ANE" 


METRY. 
HALL, M.A 
hematios, King’s Cor lege, Lm slot, a haat ow 
‘and Ti itor ot Magdven Cohese . Cambridg, 
Peinted for Bb. Fellowes, Ladgaie street. 


MONTGOMERY'S NEW PORM. 

At the end of May will be published, post 8¥0. price 7s. 6d. bds. 
ew Poum, entitled 
V O M A N, 
THE ANGEL OF LIFE. By the Author of ‘ The 
Owwpresence of the Deis,’ Se. Ke. 
Loudon : j 30, Regent-street, 
Op.ce of the british Magazime. 


NEW WORK BY THE 


M ust published, in 3.08, 


ARY of 
tere 


of Gheat. 
“We cannot hesitate in calling this decidedly the very best 
romance that Mr. James bas produced. — Literary Gazette. 
uden; Longman, Kees, Urme, Brown, Greeu, & Lougman, 


Ds the Rev. T. G. 








poten cag OF *DARNLEY.’ 
st sve price 31s. 6d. boirds, 
BU RGUNDY; or, the Revolt 


Ly the Author of ‘ Richelie a,’ * Henry Mas- 








COLONIAL SLAVERY—ADJOURNED DEBATE, 
Now ready, in a handsome 8vo. solume, enriched by = number 
ot Lithographic Views, the gra edit. STINE 
apn YEARS in’ the WEST INDIES. 

By the Son of a Military Officer. 
* A very timely reprint of a work that will ve read, just now, 
With great avidity.””~ Court Journa: 
This clever work is strictly impartial. ””— Literary Gazette, 
“1c fora a complete history of the past aud present state of 
the West ludies.”— Monthly Review, 
WW. Kidd, M4, Cnandos-sireet, West Strand. 








fn 5 volumes, a new edition, price 46s. handsomely bound, 
I ViLLuqa E: 
Ske - hes of Rural Charac:er aud Scenery. 
vy MARY RUSSELL MITFORD, 
© Miss Mitford's elegant volumes are just iu unison with the 
time ; a galiery of pictures; landscapes, fresh, glowing, and eu- 
tiely Engush: porraits, bkenesses, we dowvt not, alt simply 


| but swerily coloured ; in short, a book to make us forget the 


hurry, the bu-ile, the noise arou wl, in the leaves, tall ol) wees, 
and rich meadows of her de lightfui village."—Li/. Gazette. 
Ww — t, Treacher, and Co. Ave Maria-lane. 


Phis day is published, | price l4s, 
IIE FLORA of OXFORDSHIRE, and its 
CONTIGUOUS COUNTIES, ccomprising the Flowering 
Plants ouly 5) arranged in easy and "famitior am 1g ordlug 
to the Linnean aud Natural Syst ais; preceded by au Intao 
pucTion to Borany, with twelve illustrative Plates. 
Be RICHARD WALKER, B.D. F.L.S, 
Fetiow of Magdalen Cou. Oxford, 
Oxford: Henry Slatter, High-street ; Longman, Rees, om, 
Brown, — n, and Lougman; aud Whitaker, Treacher, 
Arnot, ouwdou. 











Just published, in 12mo, illustrated by numerous Engratings, 
price 6s, cloth boards, 
CIRCUMSTANTIAL NARRATIVE of 
the WRECK of the ROTHSAY CASTLE, Steam Packet, 
ow ber Passaze trom Liverpool to Beaumaris, August 17, mo 
lacinding — re pune and original Versoual Detaiis of the 


Vivors, &c. 
Bv JOSEPH ADSHEAD. 
Printed for Hamilton, Adams, and Co, London; and sold by 
the Book- eliers of Liverpool, Manchester. Xe. 





Just pablished, price 1s. each, Nos. 1, 2, and 3 
UTLINES of BOTANY ; being a Practical 
Guide oa the Sindy of Plant 
v¥ GUBERT T, HURNETT, P.L.S. 
Reins o} Botany in King’s © college, London. 

This work will not excerd 20 Numbers, farming ove handsome 
80. volume, illustrated with upwards uf 200 Eugravings ou Wood, 
executed by Brausten and Wright. 

London ; Published by pies « hurchill, 16, Princes-street, Soho. 





London: J. Houses, Took’s Court, Chancery Lane. 
Published every Saturday at the ATHENZUM ba yes ~ 
Catierine Street, Strand, by RS San y by 
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